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This study paper is issued for information and discussion. The 
document is not a statement of policies of the units requesting it 
or of the National Council of Churches. On certain pages official 
policies of the Council are summarized as part of the study. 


INTRODUCTION 


This is an informal historical study focusing on the experience 
of the Protestant churches in the United States with respect to 
immigration during a period of 50 years, roughly 1910-1960. It 
consists solely of a digest and interpretration of such documents 
as are available. 

The main eras of immigration, as described by authorities on 
the subject, are noted, and the Protestant response and participa- 
tion are then recorded so far as records make this possible. 

The documentation is uneven for the half-century under review, 
and thus this account cannot be comprehensive for the full period. 
We seem to have more records, for example, on church services 
for refugees during the past 15 years than about church efforts 
during other periods since 1910. 

After treating the main eras of immigration (Sections I-V), 
some study is made of the population explosion (VI) and of the 
church-membership situation (VII), since these naturally are part 
of current discussions of immigration. Official positions of many 
Protestant bodies on immigration are quoted (VIII) and “the 
activating concern” of the churches is reviewed (IX). 

This study closes with a summary of certain issues (X) which 
are regarded of significance both by current pronouncement and 
by the author of this study. The official positions of the Protestant 
churches are already clearly stated. The present great need 
would appear to be to summarize issues which may be discussed, 
as fully and widely as possible, particularly in local churches and 
communities. 

Why are the Eastern Churches not included in the study? The 
sole reason is that this is a study paper based on available docu- 
ments, and there appears to have been no documentation com- 
parable with that of the Protestant Churches. It is well recognized, 
of course, that the Eastern Churches in the United States are 


deeply interested in immigration and have actively assisted 
immigrants. 

Sources directly quoted are identified by number in the text, 
and listed alphabetically in the section on References. Publica- 
tions of the National Council and of predecessor organizations 
are identified in the text but not listed among the references. 

This is a study paper, submitted for further study. The docu- 
ments on which this document is based are listed. Such selections 
and interpretations of the documents as have necessarily been 
made are those of the author, and not those of Church World 
Service or of the Department of International Affairs of the 
National Council of Churches. 
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I. When Many Immigrants Arrived 


By the year 1910, many years had passed since President Grover 
Cleveland had vetoed a bill to limit immigration. More than two 
decades had passed since the “new” immigration from southern 
and eastern Europe had begun yearly to exceed in numbers the 
“old” immigration from northern Europe. The peasant peoples 
were going in large numbers into expanded mines and industries 
and lived in segregated sections of towns and cities where the 
housing was poor. Social workers caised their voices to appeal 
on behalf of the immigrants to the conscience of the community. 
And Protestants were only a minority among the large streams 
of new immigrants. A Federal Immigration Commission®* had 
made an exhaustive investigation, and ways and means of limiting 
immigration were frequently discussed. 


Arrivals and Departures 


In the five-year period ending June 30, 1912, 4,292,985 immi- 
grant aliens were admitted to the United States but 1,452,239 
aliens departed. This latter figure was equal to almost one-third 
of the arrivals. The “net” for five years was 2,840,746 persons, or 
roughly 570,000 persons per year. The year 1907 was the peak 
year of immigration, when 1,285,349 persons entered. But there 
was a “panic” in 1907, and in 1908 the number of arrivals was 
782,870 while the number departing was 395,073. Most of the 
immigrants came from Europe. Considering European move- 
ments only, for the five-year period: From northern and western 
Europe 891,860 persons were admitted and 118,281 departed, 
leaving a net gain of 773,579 persons. From southern and eastern 
Europe came 2,865,161, while departures to those regions were 


1,109,205, leaving a net gain of 1,755,956 persons. From Europe 
alone the net migration was 568,149 persons a year.@” 

The number leaving for northern and western Europe was 
equal to 13 per cent of the arrivals; the number departing for 
southern and eastern Europe was equal to 39 per cent of the 
arrivals. Many came to the United States with “no notion of stay- 
ing;” others left because they could not adjust. 

It was an era of rapid growth of American industry. Those who 
came from Europe were mainly peasants, who sought economic 
opportunities here that they thought better than those in their 
native lands. They were mainly young and vigorous. Out of some 
8,000,000 persons arriving in a ten-year period, eighty-four out 
of every one hundred were between the ages of fourteen and 
forty-five. On arrival here, most of the immigrants went into the 
industrial zone of the United States, that sector bounded by a line 
drawn west of St. Paul, down to St. Louis, and east through 
Philadelphia. In that sector lived some 75 per cent of the foreign- 
born whites in 1910. But immigrants went into all the other 
states, in smaller numbers. 


Foreign-born Workers 


It was then estimated that in the clothing industry, 72 per cent 
of the workers were foreign-born; in construction work, 77 per 
cent; in iron and steel, 58 per cent; in sugar refining, 85 per cent. 
Among the wage-workers of 38 industries, about 60 per cent were 
reported to be foreign-born. 

By the year 1910, there had long been much talk about the quali- 
ties of “new immigrant” compared with the “old”. Around the 
year 1885 there had come a marked change in the tide of immi- 
gration from Europe. The people coming from the British Isles, 
the Scandinavian countries, and Germany were outnumbered by 
the “new immigration,” from Italy, Austria-Hungary, Russia and 
the Baltic nations. Out of 600,000 wage-workers studied by the 
Federal Immigration Commission in 1907-08, almost 50 per cent 


were the new immigrants from southern and eastern European 
countries.”° 

The Federal Immigration Commission found that many of the 
new immigrants were unskilled or semi-skilled workers. They had 
come in large numbers from nations where poor economic condi- 
‘tions and persecution prevailed. When they came to the U.S.A., 
they were willing to accept wages and working conditions that 
the native Americans and the older immigrants regarded as unsat- 
isfactory. And the presence of these large numbers of unskilled 
workers was thought to have “prevented progress among the older 
wage-earning class...” Thus there was sharp competition 
between unskilled new immigrants and the older unskilled work- 
ers. The Commission pronounced to the effect that there was an 
“oversupply of unskilled labor’. The Commission unanimously 
proposed that there should be restrictive legislation and recom- 
mended that a literacy or reading and writing test be made obliga- 
tory for all immigrants applying for admission.** It was at this 
time that spokesmen for the American Federation of Labor 
referred to “swarms of poverty-stricken aliens”. 

Prior to World War I, Austria-Hungary, for example, sent rela- 
tively large numbers of immigrants, but there were also many 
departures. That empire embraced varied racial groups and was 
a land of unrest because of political, racial, and religious conflicts. 
Conflict between Slavs and non-Slavs was particularly acute. 
Magyars (ordinarily called Hungarians) were the ruling group 
and pressed to assimilate the Slavs. One result of the conflict was 
high immigration by both groups. Among the Magyars, who were 
largely Roman Catholic, was a higher proportion of Protestants 
than from any other group of the new immigrants. In the five- 
year period ending June 30, 1912, 365,410 Magyars, Croatian, 
Slovenian, and Slovak people arrived, and 230,113 departed. 

Southern Italians emigrated to the United States in larger num- 
bers than those of north Italy. In 1910 the United States had 
about 1,340,000 foreign-born Italians, of whom about 340,000 


were in New York City. In the five-year period ending June 30, 
1912, 910,493 Italian immigrants arrived, and 495,082 departed, 
leaving a net gain of 406,411 persons. 

The Poles, who like the Italians were largely Roman Catholic, 
numbered 430,627 immigrants in the five-year period being con- 
sidered, but 278,010 departed. 

There were 156,792 immigrants from Greece in the five-year 
period, but 46,309 persons departed. 


Segregation of Immigrants 


Segregation of recent immigrant workers in their own colony 
or quarter was common in urban and rural communities alike. 
Thus in the early years of their arrival these persons had few con- 
tacts with persons in other sections. There were “little Italies,” 
“Bohemian hills,’ and ghettos of various types. A Bohemian 
colony of Chicago was reported in 1910 to have 100,000 people; 
the little Italy of New York had about the same number. “Con- 
struction camps” in which immigrants lived were common.*’ 

Although, as has been noted above, most immigrants went to 
industrial and mining communities, there were striking illustra- 
tions of the way the peasants from Europe established themselves 
on the land in the United States. In 1910 the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor noted with much satisfaction that Bohemians, 
Poles and Italians were acquiring farm lands. (The older immi- 
grants from Germany and Scandinavia had become farmers in 
larger numbers than the newer immigrants). Polish farm com- 
munities were established in New England, New York (Long 
Island), Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Texas.*’ 

The social needs and problems of the large number of new 
immigrants were frequently discussed by journalists, social 
workers and clergymen. In newspapers there were often refer- 
ences to “a black-hand outrage” or, more broadly to “the immigra- 
tion peril”. One local drinking brawl among Poles could receive 
wide publicity. 


Handicaps of Immigrants 

The federal government assumed no responsibility for the set- 
tlement of immigrants or for their welfare in the community 
where they settled. Relatively poor housing was available to the 
new immigrants. Edward T. Devine summed up many of the 
social conditions that handicapped immigrant families in many 
cities: “Parental neglect, congestion of population, dirty milk, 
indigestible food, uncleaned sheets, with the resulting contami- 
nated atmosphere, the prevalence of infectious diseases, a 
mechanical and superficial educational system... And a twelve- 
hour day, and a seven-day week, irregular casual employment, 
substandard wages, speeding up processes...unsanitary conditions 
both in home and factory...” 

Thus the immigrants brought to the conscience of the com- 
munity “their problems and their perils, calling not alone for 
careful, painstaking study, but for profoundest searching of heart,” 
as William P. Shriver put it in Immigrant Forces.‘* The com- 
munity and the churches were called upon, he wrote, to release 
the “latent forces” in the immigrants’ lives. “Will we aid in lib- 
erating, directing and conserving these forces to highly purposeful 
ends, or stand by and see, mayhap, the anarchy of irresponsible 
and misdirected life?” Also, wrote Dr. Shriver in 1912, “a reason- 
able restrictive immigration law is justified for the time being...” 


Religious Affiliations 

The Government of the United States does not ask an immi- 
grant, “What is your religion?” However, there is available enough 
information to state that Protestants were a minority among the 
“new immigrants; they were sometimes called a “rugged 
minority’. The religious composition of the people of countries 
of origin enabled one to generalize as follows: 

The Slavs of the western group were Roman Catholics, e.g. 
Poles, Slovenes, and Croatians; those of the east, e.g. Russians, 
Bulgarians, and Serbians, were of the Eastern Churches. In the 


western group at that time there was a large Lutheran minority. 
Italians were generally Roman Catholic, and the large majority 
of the people of Austria were Roman Catholic. The Greeks were 
of the Eastern Churches. 

One of the Protestant minorities was a group of approximately 
300,000 Magyars in 1910. Lutherans came from Finland, then 
under Russian rule; there were 129,680 foreign-born Finns in 
the United States in 1910. There were also Lutherans among the 
Hungarians. Small numbers of Baptists came from Russia. From 
Bohemia came both Lutherans and Reformed constituents.*’ 


II. Serving New Americans 


In a mining town in Pennsylvania in 1912 one could find a 
Roman Catholic church with Slovaks as members and also a 
Slovak Lutheran Church. The Slovak Evangelical Lutheran 
Church was organized as a denomination in 1902. It continues 
as a denomination and in 1957 reported fifty-nine local churches 
and 18,003 members. 

In many places arose the bulbous Byzantine domes of the 
Eastern Churches, as more evidence of the arrival of “new 
religions” as well as “new immigrants’. 

The Poles were mainly Roman Catholic and numerous parishes 
were known as Polish Catholic Churches. However, ‘n 1907, after 
disagreements between parishes among Poles and the admin- 
istrators of these churches, there was formed the independent 
Polish National Catholic Church in America. This religious body 
reported 157 local churches in 1958 and a membership of 271,316 
persons. There were also 135 Sunday schools. 


Ethnic Churches Organized 


Examples of the “foreign-speaking work” of Protestant denomi- 
nations among many nationalities in 1912 were as follows:*" 

The Congregational Churches reported 724 churches and mis- 
sions among 26 specified nationalities with 33,389 members. The 
salaried workers numbered 392 men and 30 women. There were 
316 Sunday schools with a total enrollment of 14,191. There 
were 226 churches and missions among Germans, 117 among 
Swedes, 80 among Danes and Norwegians, 37 among Welsh, the 
remainder in smaller numbers among other nationalities. The work 
among Germans was begun as early as 1847, among Danes and 


Norwegians in 1849, and among others in later years. 

The Northern Baptist Convention, now the American Baptist 
Convention, reported 1,038 churches and missions among 
24 nationalities, with 70,466 members. There were 916 Bible 
schools and 59,313 persons enrolled. The salaried workers num- 
bered 725 men and 725 women. There were 128 classes in English 
for adults in these churches and missions with 1,580 pupils. Of 
the 1,038 churches and missions, 369 were among Germans, 374 
among Swedes, 58 among Italians, 53 among Danes, and the rest 
among other nationality groups. 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. (now the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A.) reported 394 local churches and 
missions among 14 nationalities, with statistics available for 341 
churches. These had 27,466 members, with 29,213 persons in the 
Sunday schools. Of the churches reporting, 24 were among Hun- 
garians (there were ten others not reporting figures). There were 
reports from 49 among Italians, out of a total of 74. The Presby- 
terians reported 284 men and 35 women on salary. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church reported 1,220 churches 
among persons of eight nationalities, with 88,045 members. There 
were 1,191 Sunday schools with 84,745 pupils. There were 800 
employed men and 300 women. This church also had work among 
other nationality groups. 

For the four denominations the expenditures of their boards of 
home missions were $2,256,963 for a year. These figures cited 
were only those for what were known as the “foreign-speaking 
churches.” Dr. Shriver estimated that there were probably as 
many immigrant persons as those noted above in the “English- 
speaking churches”. 

“The task of the Christian Church with regard to recent immi- 
grants may be summed up in the following questions,” Dr. Shriver 
concluded. “First, how may we put the sympathy and resources 
of the Christian Church at the service of our recent immigrant 
and industrial populations? Second, how may we arouse and 


enrich the religious life of the immigrants and aid its expression 
in reverent worship and the helpful service of the community? 
Third, how may we inspire these diverse and polyglot peoples, 
together with our own and native Americans, with that common 
sympathy, understanding and ideal purpose which make for 
American Christian democracy?”’** 


Social Services 


The furtherance of the aims implied in the questions often led 
to “social service” and “surveys of the social needs”. Churchmen 
studied the “Pittsburgh Survey”, which revealed conditions among 
industrial workers. Among the prevailing conditions reported 
were, in the opinion of the social workers directing the survey, 
low wages for men (lower for women), overwork, destruction of 
family life by disease, and industrial accidents. 

There were organized, too, many settlements in areas where 
immigrants lived, and some of these were named Christian settle- 
ments. Rev. Gaylord S. White, head worker of Union Settlement 
in New York, once explained that “the settlement seeks to come 
into neighborly relations with every element of the surrounding 
life. Race, religion, social conventions, and class feeling need 
present no barriers to friendly intercourse between people who 
live on the same block or in the same district. The settlement 
seeks to meet people on the broad basis of a common humanity.” 
He thought that a settlement could be called “successful” insofar 
as “it stands in effective relations with Jews, Catholics and 
Protestants ...and all other groups that affect the social life of 
the community”. He further said: “There is a value in this, and 
it is a relationship that is practically impossible for a church or a 
mission in a heterogeneous community . 


The Settlements 


Mr. White also found another distinction between a church 
and a social settlement. A church is established for the purpose 


of declaring “a clearly defined message”. “The social settlement 
does not outline its policy before beginning its work, for the simple 
reason that it does not know what needs require to be met until 
it has studied its neighborhood; and furthermore, its method of 
work is not through the preaching of the gospel so much as 
through the organizing of its neighborhood to work for the com- 
mon welfare. ** 

Another approach was through what was coming to be called 
the “institutional church”, a term now no longer in much use. 
Some churches expanded their buildings and their staffs, in order 
to conduct a broad social, educational or recreational program. 
Thus there came gymnasiums, games, libraries, clubs, lectures, 
forums, concerts under church auspices. 


Interchurch World Movement 


When the Interchurch World Movement published its World 
Survey: American Volume,*’ (1920) the “New Americans’, defined 
as those from southern and eastern Europe and the Levant, were 
one of the concerns dealt with in a separate chapter. The new 
Americans were still mainly crowded in segregated areas in cities. 
These immigrants had generally found, it was stated, class dis- 
tinctions less rigid in America than in the lands from which they 
came. 

“But they found that there were those in this country — even 
among their own people — who were quite ready to exploit them. 
They were herded to the polls by unscrupulous politicians and 
voted in blocs. They were compelled to live in shacks and un- 
sanitary camps. 

“They found that while they earned more money in this country, 
their living conditions were such that often their apparent advance 
was a questionable one. | 

“They were colonized by padrones and contractors and thus 
shut out from contact with American life. 

“They exchanged the country life to which they had been 
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accustomed for the filth and degradation of the city tenement. 
“They were given higher wages — but not at all commensurate 
with the services they rendered. 
“They were given the vote — but somehow it did not seem to 
affect the social conditions under which they lived. 

“They left the cathedrals of their native lands to be invited to 
a bare, dirty mission hall on a side street. 

“They were given scant welcome in the churches and were 
looked askance at by the members. They could not understand 
the diversity among the Christian forces in this new country, nor 
their jealous rivalry.”*° 

Illiteracy was marked as a special problem among the newer 
immigrants. It was noted that from April 1910 to July 1919, 
5,679,000 immigrants had entered the United States, but that 
during the same period 1,916,000 emigrants had left our shores. 


Cooperative Home Missions 


It has been said that home missions became national between 
1817 and 1908, and that they became cooperative in 1908 when the 
Home Missions Council and the Council of Women were organ- 
ized. “Immigrant work’ was an early cooperative interest, when 
in 1914 the two councils decided jointly to set up a Bureau of 
Reference for Migrating People, but were unable then to carry 
through the plans. In 1916 a full-time person, Joseph E. Perry, 
was employed to facilitate cooperation among home mission 
agencies. For by that year, it was reported to the Home Missions 
Council that 39 boards and societies were maintaining representa- 
tives at Ellis Island, with an “accredited force of 56 missionaries’. 
Of this number, however, only eleven of the boards and societies 
at work were related to the two Councils, and these had only 
14 of the 56 workers. 

Conferences on immigrant work were held throughout the 
country between 1914 and 1917 attended by about one thousand 
persons of 19 denominations. Special attention was given to the 
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development of the literature needed. 

The Men and Religion Forward Movement, initiated by the 
International Committee of the Y.M.C.A., operating between 1910 
and 1912, emphasized services for immigrants in its social service 
activities.”” These included numerous classes in English for new 
Americans. The leaders of the Movement encouraged the local 
Y.M.C.A.’s and the churches to become acquainted with immi- 
grants and to study their problems. It is believed that the Move- 
ment enabled many church leaders to become conversant with the 
situation of the immigrants striving for a good life in American 
communities. Local activities of the Movement were carried on 
in over 50 cities. 


Protestant Missions to New Americans 


A systematic study, Protestant Home Missions to Catholic 
Immigrants,' was made by Theodore Abel, a sociologist of Colum- 
bia University, for the Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
New York, and published in 1933 by the Institute. “The field 
work involved an extensive investigation of one hundred and 
fifty mission centers and extended over a period of a year and a 
half.”. The most extensive work among immigrants was reported 
to be that of the Presbyterian U.S.A., the American Baptist and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, probably 80 per cent of these 
mission efforts being under these three denominations. 

“In general,” Professor Abel wrote, “the work among Catholic 
immigrants is carried on with the aim of promoting Americaniza- 
tion and breaking down the isolation of immigrants from American 
society by bringing them into the fellowship of the Protestant 
Church.” Or, stated slightly differently, “The evangelization of 
Catholic immigrants was undertaken by the Protestant churches 
in the belief that the ideals and principles of government and 
social life in America were derived from and supported by the 
spirit of Protestantism”. 

In a period of fifty years, Professor Abel reported in 1933, 


between $50,000,000 and $100,000,000 had been expended by the 
Protestant churches. Thousands of immigrants had been assisted 
and had benefited through participation in social centers. “A 
better understanding of Protestantism among Catholic immi- 
grants has been achieved. But the mission enterprise has failed 
to realize the main purpose for which it was instituted. It has 
failed to accomplish to any significant degree the evangelization 
of Catholic immigrants and their descendants, and it has not 
achieved the control that it sought of directing the process of their 
adaptation to American life. No movement toward Protestantism 
has taken place as a result of these missionary efforts.”? 
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III. The Quota System Is Established 


Limitations on immigration were advocated for many years 
prior to the establishment of the unified quota system based on 
national origins. Students of immigration say that there are five 
periods in American experience,” *! as follows: 


The Early Eras 


1. The colonial era, when there were no national policies, and 
each colony expressed certain preferences for the peopling of a 
large and relatively empty land. The quest for religious liberty 
was often noted. Arrivals of large groups of “new” people were 
then the cause of “uneasiness”. There was already evident an 
opposition to immigration among “older” residents. However, 
the founding fathers and the leaders of the new nation spoke 
clearly for continuing the tradition of encouraging immigration. 

2. The era from 1800 to 1875. Immigrants were generally wel- 
comed, but sentiment for restriction became well organized. There 
was a Native American Party, established about 1835. In 1850 
the name was changed to “Know Nothings” and later to American 
- Protective Association. There were anti-alien demonstrations, 
some on a large scale, a few accompanied by violence. 

3. The stage from 1875 to 1920. The tides of immigrants began 
to run high in the 1880's, and the numbers from Southern and 
Eastern Europe were relatively high compared with the “older” 
groups. In 1890 the frontier was declared to be “officially ended”. 
Organized labor began to show interest in limitation of immigra- 
tion. Class lines began to form. In the eyes of some Americans 
certain immigrants were regarded as “radicals”. There was spe- 
cific campaigning against Chinese immigration, mainly on eco- 
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nomic grounds. A temporary Chinese Exclusion Act became 
effective in 1882; in 1892 exclusion of Chinese was made perma- 
nent. (Easings of the bans on Asiatics began during World 
War II when a quota of 105 was established for Chinese, then 
our allies.) President Theodore Roosevelt negotiated in 1908 a 
“gentlemen’s agreement” with Japan that practically ended immi- 
gration from that country. An “Asiatic Barred Zone” was estab- 
lished in 1917. This included nations other than China and Japan. 
But the main public attention was given to European immigration. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts proposed a 
literacy test for immigrants in 1892, and a congressional committee 
made a similar recommendation in 1894. In 1896 President Cleve- 
land vetoed a bill with this provision. Apparently the literacy test 
was advocated for the purpose of reducing the number of new 
immigrants from Southern and Eastern Europe. President Taft 
vetoed a literacy-test bill in 1909. President Wilson vetoed such 
a bill in 1915, but in 1917 one was passed over his veto. Immi- 
grants 16 years and over who were unable to read any language 
or dialect were thereafter excluded. 


A Federal Commission 


The Federal Immigration Commission,”* which worked between 
1907 and 1911, publishing 42 volumes, suggested a literacy test, 
exclusion of unskilled laborers, an increase in the amount of money 
an immigrant should be requested to have in his possession, and 
an increase in the head tax. The Commission also recommended 
the introduction of the principle of limiting immigration on the 
basis of the numbers of the “race” admitted earlier. There was 
thus a focusing on a method of limitation that became crystallized 
later in the quota law. 

4. The period from 1920 to 1950. In the early 1920’s came a 
broad public contest between the traditional democratic and 
idealistic spokesman and those who advocated nationalistic and 
racial theories. Nordic white supremacy was openly preached. 
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The unfavorable social conditions under which immigrants lived 
— or had to live — were cited as arguments for limitation. In 1920 
there was an economic recession, and many in the labor move- 
ment saw immigration as a severe and undue competition, or at 
least as a potential threat to standards of living. The Ku Klux Klan 
was a large organization. There was sharp revulsion to the war 
and much fear of the extension of Bolshevism. 

A temporary or emergency immigration act became effective 
in 1921, limiting admission of aliens of any nationality to 3 per 
cent of that nationality resident in the United States in the Census 
of 1910. The 1921 act was extended for three years. 

Public discussion continued, culminating in the Immigration 
Act of 1924, creating the unified quota system based on national 
origins. Scholars appear to agree that the main purpose was to 
regulate European immigration. Immigration from the indepen- 
dent nations of the Western Hemisphere remained free from 
quota. Immigration from Asia had already been in practical 
terms effectively barred, and the small quotas set up for nations 
in Asia were apparently for the purpose of admitting white per- 
sons coming from there rather than for the native people not of 
the white race. 


Quotas Based on National Origins 


The Immigration Act of 1924 set up quotas equal to 2 per cent 
_ of the foreign-born living in the United States in 1890, and a total 
quota of 165,000 persons was established. One effect was to 
reduce immigration from Southern and Eastern Europe to a point 
lower than that of the previous temporary restriction law. The 
1924 Act, however, provided for only temporary quotas. It de- 
clared that after July 1927, there should be a yearly quota of 
150,000, with restrictions based on data of birth and descent as 
revealed by the Census of 1920. Actually since a minimum quota 
of 100 persons was assigned to a nation the total quota somewhat 
exceeded 150,000. Since a good deal of the information on 
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national origins in the Census was vague, “a considerable margin 
of error can be assumed,” in the words of the National Committee 
on Immigration Policy.’ 

The idea of a quota system was suggested as early as 1911 by 
Senator William P. Dillingham of Vermont, then Chairman of 
the Federal Immigration Commission. In the findings of the 
National Committee on Immigration Policy, edited by William S. 
Bernard, the following is reported:° “In the Congressional Immi- 
gration Committee hearings of 1919-1921 the principle of allotting 
quotas on the basis of the proportion represented by various 
nationalities in our foreign-born population, or the percentage 
quota principle, was introduced by Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, a former 
missionary in Asia [Japan]. At the hearings Dr. Gulick repre- 
sented the National Committee on Constructive Immigration 
Legislation, an organization originally founded by the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America though no longer oper- 
ating under its auspices. Dr. Gulick’s chief objective was to devise 
an over-all system of immigration control which would obviate 
the need for offensive bans on Asiatics. Ironically enough, the 
plan adopted did not include quotas for Asiatics and these people 
continued to be banned. Other features of his plan” were not 
accepted. “He proposed that quotas be based on the foreign-born 
of each nationality, together with their native-born children, and 
urged that the principle of differential assimilation be adopted, 
using the naturalization rate as an index. Since this principle 
met with objections and difficulties, he made the concrete sug- 
gestion that immigrants from any country be limited annually 
to a quota of three per cent of the number of their countrymen 
present in the United States in 1910.” 

The formula of the 1924 Act finally became effective in 1929. 
This authorized the admission of 153,714 immigrants based on a 
total of 150,000 plus minimum quotas of 100 for all countries. By 
1952 the figure had become 154,277 because of minor changes. 
The total was close to one-sixth of one per cent of the white 
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population reported in the 1920 Census. Of the 1929 quota of 
153,714 persons, a figure of 150,491 was assigned to European 
nations, of which 127,266 went to northern and western Europe 
‘and 23,235 to southern and eastern Europe. 


**The Idea of Discrimination’’ 


In the course of the Senate hearings in 1924, Senator David A. 
Reed of Pennsylvania, who introduced the amendment of national 
origins in the Senate, was quoted as follows: “I think most of us 
are reconciled to the idea of discrimination. I think the American 
people want us to discriminate; and I don’t think discrimination 
in itself is unfair...We have got to discriminate. The only 
question that I think worries the Committee is whether the use of 
the 1890 Census or the use of the method based on naturalization 
is the most plausible method of attaining that discrimination 
which is the object we are all seeking... The question we are 
tackling is which is the more plausible, the more reasonable and 
the more defensible method of attaining that end. Practically 
all of us are agreed that that is an end that should be attained.”"' 


Federal Council Actions on Oriental Exclusion 


In the early 1920’s the Federal Council of Churches established 
a National Committee on American Japanese Relations. In 1924 
the Committee adopted a statement on policy and program which 
included the following among the purposes: “To urge that after 
July 1, 1927, Japanese be included in the quota provisions of the 
new immigration law, thus laying the basis for right relations 
between the two countries”. 

In 1924 the Administrative Committee of the Federal Council 
adopted a statement “appraising the situation created by the 
Immigration Act of 1924”. Among many other items the Com- 
mittee stated: “The Exclusion Clause of the Immigration Act of 
1924... established a fresh principle of exclusion for all Asiatics, 
and created an intense feeling of indignation and resentment in 
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Japan and among many ... Chinese...” 

In 1925, as part of the program of that year of the Commis- 
sion on International Justice and Goodwill of the Federal Council 
there appeared the following: “Let American Christians urge such 
change in the law as would put Japan upon the quota basis... 
which was recommended by Secretary [of State Charles Evans] 
Hughes...” 

Later, in 1935 Walter W. Van Kirk, Secretary of the Federal 
Council’s Commission of International Justice and Goodwill, in 
a statement on “The ABC of American Japanese Relations,” in- 
cluded the following: “Repeal of the Exclusion Law would con- 
siderably ease anti-American tension in Japan and would result 
in an immediate improvement of the relations between the two 
countries. If this legislation were repealed the number of admis- 
sible immigrants would total about 185 annually for Japan, 105 for 
China, and 100 for India.” 

The revisions of the Chinese exclusion provisions in the laws 
that took place in 1943 were both preceded and accompanied by 
considerable social action by the churches. “From the beginning ~ 
of the anti-Chinese movement many religious leaders had spoken 
and worked against exclusion,” Fred W. Riggs reports in his thor- 
ough study of the repeal of Chinese exclusion. Among the many 
people who had long opposed the principles of racial restrictions 
in the immigration statutes, there was division of opinion over the 
best method. There were those who wanted an “all-or-nothing” 
approach, while others thought that the proposal to repeal Chinese 
exclusion would be a “useful first step toward the broader 
objective”.*® 


Churchmen on Chinese Exclusion 
Of the forty-two witnesses for repeal at the House hearings, 
eight were clergymen and two were Christian Association secre- 
taries. “Three of the clergymen were Roman Catholics and the rest 
were Protestants.” Methodist women’s groups on the West Coast 
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were recorded for repeal, as were the New York East Methodist 
Conference, various Baptist State conventions, the Reformed 
Church in America, the Los Angeles Presbytery of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., the United Brethren Church, the Foreign 
Missions Conference, and the Federal Council of Churches. That 
Council had adopted a resolution, May 19, 1943, asking that the 
laws be amended so that persons of all “friendly” nations could be 
admitted on the same terms as non-Oriental immigrants. The 
resolution also stated that the provisions respecting Orientals were 
based on racial discrimination and that “such discrimination does 
violence to the Christian view of one humanity under God, is 
contrary to the democratic principles upon which this country was 
founded ...,” etc. 

On December 17, 1943, President Roosevelt signed a bill repeal- 
ing the provisions with respect to Chinese exclusion provisions. 
President Roosevelt in a message to Congress said that China was 
our ally in war, and that “by the repeal of the Chinese exclusion 
laws, we can correct an historic mistake and silence the distorted 
Japanese propaganda.” Mr. Riggs writes that “the legislation fol- 
lowed convergence of many factors”.*° 


A Bureau of Reference 


In 1922 a Bureau of Reference for Migrating Peoples was estab- 
lished by the Joint Committee on New Americans of the Home 
Missions Council and the Council of Women for Home Missions. 
This Bureau, the need for which was mentioned some years earlier, 
now came into operation because of the zeal of Raymond Cole, 
then with the City Missions Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, according to Robert T. Handy’s history of cooperative 
home missions.?’: The City Missions Society both provided funds 
and loaned the services of Mr. Cole on a part-time basis. National 
mission board funds came from the Episcopalians and others. 
“The Committee worked out plans with World Alliance for Pro- 
moting International Friendship through the Churches for secur- 
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ing abroad the names and denominational affiliation of prospective 
immigrants. They were then greeted on arrival, and, with the 
help of the Federal Council, their names were sent on to local 
church federations at the point of ultimate destination.” 

Mr. Cole reported the reference of 7,300 “cases” to local churches 
in 1922. Each case was reported to be usually a family of three or 
four immigrants. Only the names of persons reported to be 
Protestants were referred. The local churches “in American com- 
munities responded enthusiastically”. The interdenominational, 
indeed the “inter-council”, approach was widely approved. By 
1926 there were nearly 15,000 referrals, then the number of immi- 
grants reported declined. The Bureau was an early “casualty” of 
the period of budgetary retrenchment in cooperative home mis- 
sions and was discontinued in 1929. W. R. King reports that the 
boards felt that they could no longer support the Bureau. Professor 
Handy wrote: “The effort was a fine one, but it was late.” He con- 
cludes that it is “somewhat ironical that the effort should have 
been started in the 1920’s, after the great peaks of immigration 
had passed”.?° 
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Iv. The Refugee Story 


Beginning in the 1930's when refugees began to flee from the 
fascist totalitarian states of Europe, the American churches 
assumed what was for most denominations a new and somewhat 
special role in service to the immigrants called refugees. 

With encouragement from the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, the Committee for Christian German Refu- 
gees was organized in 1934. In 1944 it was named the American 
Christian Committee for Refugees. Although formed with “spon- 
sorship’ from the Federal Council, the Committee was not an 
official agency of the Council or its constituent bodies. The general 
purpose was to assist Christian refugees from Europe and aid was 
given also to persons of mixed marriages. The ACCR provided 
various technical and vocational services. It helped to reunite 
families. It secured scholarships for young people in American 
colleges. It promoted resettlement in the United States largely 
through local volunteer committees and church groups, which pro- 
vided both hospitable contacts and also assured employment. The 
Committee aided 17,000 individuals of 42 nationalities. The Com- 
mittee carried on until 1947, when its program was assumed by 
Church World Service. 

Prior to World War II and during the war, cooperative Protes- 
tant programs of relief and rehabilitation were administered by 
various agencies, some unofficial, others official. The Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America and Federal Council of 
Churches formed the Committee for Foreign Relief Appeals in the 
Churches as an official clearing house, which also encouraged the 
formation of denominational agencies for aid to war victims. The 
Committee also endorsed and promoted the work of eight Chris- 
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tian agencies designated as the channels for administering relief 
for the denominations. In 1941 it was reported that 22 denomina- 
tional committees had provided $862,000 to the eight agencies 
chosen to represent the united church interests in foreign relief. In 
the first six months of 1942 the eight agencies received $525,000. 

But the war victims increased in number and the needs multi- 
plied. In 1943 the FMC and FCC constituted the Church Commit- 
tee for Overseas Relief and Reconstruction, which took on the 
responsibilities of the Committee for Foreign Relief Appeals. The 
new Committee then endorsed nine Christian agencies for relief 
abroad, and asked $1,870,000 from the churches.** 


Church World Service Organized 


Omitting for lack of space other significant developments, dur- 
ing World War II, we note that Church World Service was formed 
on May 1, 1946, as a national cooperative agency of the churches 
for the purpose of integrating the then existing agencies for relief 
and rehabilitation, operating in the U.S.A. for the Federal Council, 
the Foreign Missions Conference, and the World Council of 
Churches. This was regarded as the logical result of a quarter 
century of experience in cooperative planning among the denom- 
inational and interdenominational enterprises for relief and reha- 
bilitation abroad. 

Meanwhile the progress of the War had resulted in some of the 
largest and most chaotic flights of people in the history of the 
world. Estimates of those displaced from their homes ran as high 
as 60,000,000 people in 1943. In 1946 the World Council of 
Churches in Geneva set up a Refugee Division. Church World 
Service in the same year created a Department of Displaced Per- 
sons which provided in the camps for refugees in Europe, services 
that included personal counseling, organization of study and fel- 
lowship groups and formal religious services. Church World Serv- 
ice also began collaboration with other voluntary agencies and 
with the United Nations, “looking towards possible helpfulness on 
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resettlement projects in other countries through the churches in 
Aoi 


those countries’. 


A Series of Programs 


Administration of interdenominational services to refugees may 
be interpreted in a series of programs which were determined by 
a presidential directive and a number of special laws. 


A. Under the Truman directive of December 22, 1945, CWS and 
other voluntary agencies in the U. S. aided a group of refugees 
who were able to enter because there were available under war 
conditions, unused quotas for certain nations. The technique was 
that of “the corporate affidavit”. The voluntary agencies cooperat- 
ing in the program thus assumed corporate responsibility and 
thereby simplified the problem that would have involved obtain- 
ing individual affidavits of financial supports for refugees applying 
for entrance. Three distinct groups of refugees were then served by 
CWS: the persons in the group brought from Italy and housed at 
Camp Oswego, N. Y.; European “corporate cases”, an obligation 
when the program of the American Christian Committee on Refu- 
gees was assumed; 100 White Russians residing in Shanghai. About 
600 families and individuals were resettled in the U. S. in 207 
communities of 37 states — 2,493 persons in all. 


B. The Displaced Persons Act that became law on June 25, 
1948, provided for the admission of 205,000 refugees under a 
system of priorities and preferences, which President Truman 
accepted only reluctantly when he signed the bill. By an amend- 
ment in 1950 certain of the limiting provisions were removed and 
the total number, of refugees eligible for visas was raised to 
341,000. Admission to the U. S. could be obtained only by future 
“mortgaging” of the quotas of nations of origin of the refugees. 
The DP Act required individual sponsors who would provide 
employment, safe and sanitary housing, and would guarantee that 
the refugee and members of his family, if any, would not become 


public charges. Through the cooperation of local churches, coun- 
cils of churches and denominational agencies the program admin- 
istered by CWS resulted in the resettlement of about 62,000 
refugees. 

Operations expanded and relationships had to be made more 
formal. An agreement was made looking toward coordination 
between three bodies — the World Council of Churches, CWS, 
and the Lutheran World Federation. In the U.S.A. the National 
Lutheran Council resettled 36,000 persons under the DP Act 
between 1948 and 1951. CWS in 1947 maintained a staff of 36 
workers overseas who engaged in varied activities, among them 
the securing of documentation regarding the histories of the refu- 
gees applying for visas. In the U. S. CWS began to administer a 
fairly complete cooperative reception and resettfement program.*' 


Special Services 


Special services were also undertaken in relation to and com- 
plementary to the DP program from 1948 to 1951. These included 
aid to orphaned children, negotiations with the governments of 
Argentina and Paraguay for resettlement of both Orthodox and 
Protestants, provision of scholarships in colleges of the United 
States, and a search for openings in the U. S. for professional per- 
sons among the refugees. CWS rendered special aid to people 
handicapped for various reasons, the so-called “hard-core” cases. 
These were people who might become self-supporting with under- 
standing, counseling and sponsorship. CWS put up “corporate 
bonds” as security against costly medical or other care that might 
become necessary. CWS eventually resettled 330 cases requiring 
rehabilitation service and about 500 other cases involving risks of 
institutional care. CWS received grants of about $400,000 from the 
International Refugee Organization of the United Nations for this 
service. 

CWS in this period also arranged sponsorship of about 700 
Buddhists and 200 Muslims. Some 560 Kalmuks (Mongolians) 
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were resettled by collaboration with the Tolstoy Foundation and 
the Brethren Service Commission. IRO furnished $182,000 to aid 
in the resettlement of the Kalmuks.°? 


The Refugee Relief Act 


C. The Refugee Relief Act of 1953. On the closing of the IRO 
operations in 1951 there remained some 400,000 refugees under 
its mandate. The IRO administration was followed by the creation 
of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. The 
response in the United States was the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
permitting the entrance of some 186,000 refugees and escapees 
from communist-dominated countries in Europe and Asia, 4,000 
orphans to be adopted by American families, and 19,000 over- 
quota Italians, Greeks and Dutch who had relatives living in the 
U. S. Individual sponsorships were required, and arrangements 
for employment and housing that would not displace residents. 
Also, every applicant for a visa was required to furnish document- 
ary information on activities for two prior years to be used as a 
basis of investigation by security agents of the United States. 

With the RRA program there also came a more detailed and 
formal partnership with the World Council of Churches. Under 
the program, 1953-55, the cooperative processes of CWS resulted 
in the resettlement of 30,000 persons. The National Lutheran 
Council resettled about 16,000 people. It is significant to note that 
the various agencies that cooperated through CWS secured more 
assurances than there were visas granted.*" 


Hungarian Program 


D. The Hungarian Program, 1956-57. Participation by the coop- 
erating churches’ and other organizations was perhaps as un- 
planned and unbudgeted as the Hungarian uprising itself in 
October, 1956. These refugees were admitted under “parole”, a 
“loophole” or device, discovered in the immigration statutes, prob- 
ably intended only to rescue stray seamen or others seeking asylum 
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in small numbers. Actually, 32,000 Hungarians entered, of whom 
CWS assisted some 7,000. After early chaos in the national pro- 
gram, an organized system of resettlement emerged. The status of 
these Hungarian refugees remained unsettled for several years 
until Congress provided an orderly method whereby they might 
become permanent residents. The National Lutheran Council 
assisted almost 1,600 persons.*' 


Activities During 1957-1959 


E. Complicated Program under Public Law 85-316 (1957). This 
program itself has six phases, all involving relatively small num- 
bers compared with previous operations — but requiring- unusual 
professional care and skills in administration and service.’ 

Section Four — Orphans. This permitted an unlimited number 
of non-quota visas for eligible orphans under 14 years old, adopted 
or to be adopted by American citizens, with no visas to be issued 
after June 30, 1959 (later extended to June 30, 1961). CWS 
reported 514 arrivals, under an agreement whereby International 
Social Service handled all technical aspects of the program. Of 
these 514 arrivals, 201 were in a special Hong Kong orphan project. 

Section Six — Close Relatives Afflicted With Tuberculosis. This 
provision, terminating June 30, 1959 (later extended to June 30, 
1961), permitted the sponsor, parents, or children of American 
citizens or of permanent resident aliens to emigrate to the U. S., 
even if aflicted with tuberculosis, provided certain safeguards 
were met. As of November 1958, CWS assisted in the arrival of 84 
cases. In one instance, it took 28 documents and 184 days to 
arrange for an arrival. 

Section Seven — Misrepresentation. This highly technical sec- 
tion exempted from deportation because of misrepresentation 
certain resident aliens who could satisfy the Attorney General “that 
the misrepresentation was predicated upon the alien’s fear of 
persecution because of race, religion, or political opinion if repa- 
triated to his former home or residence”, and was not committed 


for the purpose of evading laws or regulations of the U. S., etc. 
CWS has exercised a counseling service, and has issued advice and 
information to cooperating denominations, councils of churches 
and nationality groups. 

Section Ten — Demortgaged Quotas. This statute released some 
8,200 quota visas per year by abolishing the mortgaging of certain 
future quotas under the DP and other laws. The main result for 
CWS was that its staff had responsibility for handling a much 
larger share of regular quota immigrants than in past years, which 
was done within the usual system of denominational cooperation. 

Section Twelve — Close Relatives. CWS assisted a small number 
of close relatives eligible to receive preference under regular quota 
and those allowed to receive visas above quotas under specified 
conditions. 

Section Fifteen — Refugees. This complex section made avail- 
able 18,656 non-quota visas not used under the Refugee Relief Act, 
in three categories, including certain Chinese, certain persons of 
German ethnic origin fleeing Communist areas, and persons of 
Dutch ethnic origin in the Netherlands. The cooperative processes 
of CWS secured sponsorship for some 3,000 cases. Out of 790 
Chinese refugees in Hong Kong, approved for entry by the federal 
authorities, all secured a CWS sponsorship. 

Under the several sections of 85-316 the Lutheran Refugee Serv- 
ice assisted 755 persons by the end of 1959.*° 

Public Law 85-892 — Dutch Indonesian Refugees. This law, 
effective November 2, 1958, allotted 1,500 visas beyond quota to 
1,500 families of Portuguese nationality and 3,136 families of 
Dutch ethnic origin who were refugees from Indonesia. The 3,136 
units included over 6,000 persons. Over 3,000 persons received 
sponsorship under this program that terminated June 30, 1960, but 
was later extended to June 30, 1962, see below. 

Shortly after the observance of World Refugee Year ended 
(June 30, 1960), P.L. 86-648 became effective, providing that the 
United States may admit for a period of two years a number of 
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escapee-refugees under the jurisdiction of the United Nations 
equal to one-fourth of the number to be admitted by other nations, 
and extending to June 30, 1962, the provisions under which Dutch 
Indonesian refugees may be admitted. Probably, the U. S. will thus 
admit an additional 5,000 to 8,000 among the refugee-escapees, 
and an additional 6,000 Dutch-Indonesians. Of these CWS may be 
of service to some 2,100 refugee-escapees (plus Greek ethnics for 
whom eligibility may be questioned), and up to 5,000 Dutch 
Indonesians. 

As this paper was prepared for printing, an influx of many refu- 
gees from Cuba into Florida presented a new and complicated 
problem, involving again questions of voluntary-governmental 
relationships. 

As had been indicated before, assistance to refugees by the 
Churches included close cooperation with and, receipt of several 
specific grants for services from, governmental and intergovern- 
mental agencies. These grants for services were a very small 
portion of the total expended by denominations and CWS in aiding 
some persons over a period of 14 years. This type of Church-State 
cooperation, also carried on by Roman Catholic and Jewish 
agencies, occasioned some discussion among Protestant officials. 
In the main, it appeared that the cooperation carried on received 
much more approval than doubt or dissent. This issue will be 
referred to again in the final section. 


What About Integration? 


What about integration of refugees with American communities 
or their putting down roots? There has been a tendency for refu- 
gees to settle in the larger cities. There are numerous generaliza- 
tions based on broad observation that the refugees have become 
normal participants in American communities. One may also 
hear that the so-called “breakdowns” or lacks in adjustment are 
probably no more frequent among refugees than among older 
residents in our cities, towns, and rural areas. 
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Valuable material on integration is found in the study, Homeless 
No More, by Sonia Grodka and Gerhard Hennes,” from which the 
following paragraphs are taken: A study of the newcomers’ record 
of repayment of travel loans indicated that of a total sum of 
$2,026,235 “collectible” from debtors who came under the Refugee 
Relief Act between 1954 and 1957, 70 per cent was repaid by 
December 31, 1959. “The wage level reached determined the new- 
comer’s ability to repay,” the authors state; and “low income and 
illness were the main reasons for the newcomer’s inability or delay 
in repaying his travel loan obligation”. 

New data on integration comes from the same study that 
included answers from 104 newcomer cases involving 240 persons, 
and from 207 sponsors. These newcomers, mainly Protestants and 
Orthodox, came under the DP, RRA and Hungarian programs. 
The sample, while small and not representative in all respects, 
was probably sufficiently representative of nationality groups 
served and of denominational agencies interested to discuss fully 
the difficult problems involved and to warrant generalization. 


Newcomers Testify 


These 104 newcomer cases were resident in 18 states. Over 17 
per cent were in New York, over 10 per cent in New Jersey, over 
12 per cent in California, with smaller proportions in the other 15 
_ states. Seventeen nationalities were included, with one nationality 
unknown. Eighty-four and seven-tenths per cent of the newcomers 
stated that they were satisfied with their present employment, and 
74 per cent reported satisfaction with their earnings. 

Forty per cent stated that they knew English “well”, and 7.8 
per cent claimed, “fluently”; 42.3 per cent professed some knowl- 
edge of English; 4.8 per cent reported “none”; 4.8 per cent did 
not reply. 

All but a small percentage reported some “identification” with a 
religious body since arrival. 
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About 80 per cent of the newcomers stated that they were pres- 
ently in contact with their sponsors. 

The sponsors reported that they rendered assistance to new- 
comers of various types as follows: housing, 74 per cent; employ- 
ment, 74 per cent; food and clothing, 66.3 per cent; church affilia- 
tion, 65.3 per cent; financial aid, 51 per cent; language instruction, 
43.2 per cent; personal counseling, 41.3 per cent. 

Sponsors generally reported that a high proportion of new- 
comers have made “good adjustments” in their communities, with 
respect to work habits, church attendance, social contacts, credit 
rating and moral fitness. 

Over 70 per cent of the sponsors report themselves pleased with 
their sponsorship experience. 


Churches Assisted Integration 


All of which indicates that local churches that cooperated have 
had an active and effective experience in the processes of resettle- 
ment and integration. 

There were some unusually difficult problems of integration for 
a small proportion of the newcomers attempting resettlement in 
the U. S. While no overall statistics are available for the category 
of “abnormal” adjustment problems, CWS estimates that it gave 
counsel to some 2,000 such cases in a twelve-year period. 

There were also “returnees”, relatively few in number, persons 
who left the U.S.A. after trying resettlement. Miss Grodka and Mr. 
Hennes** report on a group of 67 cases of returnees. Of 55 cases 
it is known that 75 per cent left within six months after arrival — 
“they never really tried”. Of the 67 cases considered in the study, 
the reason for return was not known for 22. Of 45 for whom rea- 
sons were known or stated, “illness, deaths, accidents were indica- 
tions for 14, family separations for 11, and other conditions for the 
remainder’. There are no reliable overall statistics on the 
returnees. 
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V. When Security Is Uppermost 


What is often called the fifth stage of American immigration is 
dated from 1950, when discussions began which culminated in the 
complete rewriting of the immigration statutes in the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952 that became a law because a bill was 
passed over President Truman’s veto. In the years following World 
War II public discussion of security was widespread because of 
concern over evidence of communist drives for control of nations — 
even of the world. There was opinion in the U. S. to the effect that 
existing laws were not adequate to deal with the threat of com- 
munism. 


Fears in Earliest Days 


Fears had been expressed from the earliest days of this nation 
over alleged subversive activities of aliens. As early as 1798 the 
Alient Emergency Act permitted the apprehension, restraint and 
removal of alien enemies if this was deemed necessary for the 
public safety. Limited to time of war or threatened invasion, it 
continued to be in effect. In 1903 a statute denied admission to 
anarchists and persons advocating the forcible overthrow of the 
government of the United States or the assassination of public 
officers, provisions that were strengthened in 1907 and 1917. The 
Anarchist Act of 1918, amended in 1920, broadened the descrip- 
tion of aliens classed as subversive. The Supreme Court in 1939 
decided that there must be a finding of present membership or 
affiliation with a subversive organization before an alien could 
be deported. Then Congress in 1940 through the Alien Registra- 
tion Act provided that membership by an alien in a subversive 
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organization at any time would be a ground for exclusion and 
deportation. 


Internal Security Act 


Public discussion resulted in 1950 in the broad provisions of 
the Internal Security Act, passed by Congress by overwhelming 
votes in both Houses. In this Act (Public Law 831-81st Congress ) 
it was declared that “there exists a world communist movement” 
whose purpose is “to establish a communist totalitarian dictator- 
ship” “through the medium of a world-wide communist organiza- 
tion”. Among “certain prohibited acts” this statute makes it 
“unlawful for any person knowingly to combine, conspire, or 
agree with any other person to perform any act which would 
substantially contribute to the establishment within the United 
States of a totalitarian dictatorship, ...the direction and control 
of which is to be vested in, or exercised by or under the domina- 
tion or control of, any foreign government, foreign organization, 
or foreign individual...” 

Both “communist-action organizations” and “communist-front 
organizations’ are required to register with the Attorney General. 
The Attorney General is empowered to ask the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board, established by the Act, to determine whether 
any organization is a “communist-action” or a “communist-front” 
organization. No members of either type of communist organiza- 
tion may hold a non-elective public office in the United States. 
No member of a “communist-action organization” shall be per- 
mitted to be employed “in any defense facility” and the Secretary 
of Defense is empowered to designate and proclaim the defense 
facilities (factories, etc.) in which employment of such members 
is prohibited. 


Changes in Immigration Laws 


The Internal Security Act of 1950 also made many modifica- 
tions in the immigration laws. Admission to the United States 
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was denied not only to anarchists and persons affiliated with any 
communist party, but also to “aliens with respect to whom there 
is reason to believe that such aliens would, after entry, be likely 
to engage in activities which would be prohibited by the laws of 
the United States relating to espionage, sabotage, public disorder, 
or in other activity subversive to the national security”. Tempo- 
rary admission was authorized in the discretion of the Attorney 
General if he was satisfied that public safety was not endangered. 
(In 1951 Public Law 14-82 amended provisions of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 which denied admittance to the U.S. to any 
person who held or had held membership in or had been affiliated 
with any totalitarian organization. This amendment directed the 
Attorney General to provide by regulation that the terms 
“members of” and “affiliated with” as used in the Act shall include 
only affiliation or membership which is or was voluntary; it shall 
not include cases where the person was under 14 years of age, or 
where membership results from the operation of the law, or was 
for the purpose of obtaining employment, food rations, or other 
essentials of living. This amendment was adopted after it was 
testified that the Act of 1950, and subsequent administrative rul- 
ings, denied admission even to the repentant and to those who 
had given valuable information to the officers of the United States 
concerning communist activities ). 


Immigration Act of 1952 


The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 retained essen- 
tially the national origins quota system which had been in effect 
since the 1924 Act. The new law, however, established separate 
subquotas for colonial dependencies of Europe in the Western 
Hemisphere, a provision which has generally been regarded as 
discriminatory against the colored people of the Caribbean area. 
The 1952 Act also defined a special geographic area called the 
“Asia-Pacific Triangle”. The people living in that area are given 
a special limited Oriental, or racial, quota regardless of the place 
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of birth —a departure from the origins principle. The Act also 
repealed the Japanese Exclusion statutes and set up a minimum 
quota for Japanese. 

The Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate, when consider- 
ing legislation, heard testimony with respect to modification of the 
national origins quota system, but reported: “It is obvious there- 
fore, that the plan would disrupt the national origins system, since 
the quotas for southern and eastern Europe have a higher per- 
centage of usage than the quotas for northern and western 
Europe. To distribute unused quotas on the basis of registered 
demand would shift more quota numbers to the countries of 
southern and eastern Europe. The adoption of the national origins 
formula was a rational and logical method of numerically restrict- 
ing immigration in such a manner as to best preserve the socio- 
logical and cultural balance in the population of the United 
States ’.*! 

The 1952 Act established total quotas annually aggregating 
154,674 persons, a net gain of 380 persons over the 1924 Act. It 
granted 81.6 per cent of the quotas to nations in northern and 
western Europe, 16 per cent to nations in eastern and southern 
Europe, and the remainder elsewhere. (Experience since 1924 
has indicated that arrivals do not correspond to the ethnic ratios 
incorporated in the system). The independent nations of the 
Western Hemisphere were not assigned quotas. 

The provisions of the Internal Security Act of 1952 were carried 
forward into the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 without 
substantial change. The only significant difference in the treat- 
ment of alleged subversive aliens is that the definition of “totali- 
tarian party’ is limited to an organization which advocates the 
establishment of a totalitarian dictatorship or totalitarianism in the 
United States. | 

Security provisions as administered by federal agencies are 
most thorough. The Department of State has devised a screening 
process in an attempt to ascertain whether applicants for visas 
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come within the statutory designation of subversives. Every appli- 
cant for a visa is required by law to prepare a long document. 
In addition; the consular officers may require the alien to answer 
in writing, further questions which will assist in providing back- 
ground information relative to security. After an alien submits 
his application papers, the information that he submits is generally 
checked with other sources of information that various govern- 
ment agencies abroad may possess. The alien is then asked to 
appear at a consular office for examination under oath concerning 
his past life and other matters relative to eligibility for admission 
to the United States. If the check on sources and the personal 
appearance result in the receipt of derogatory information, action 
on the application is suspended pending the receipt of new data 
or pending reference to the Department of State in Washington. 

It is understood that an alien may or may not be given an 
opportunity to reply to alleged derogatory information. Under 
the 1952 Act a consular officer may bar the entry of an alien if he 
“knows or has reasonable ground to believe” that the alien 
“probably would, after entry” engage in subversive activities. A 
consular officer may decline to issue a visa at any stage of the 
process of application, but if he believes that an alien may not 
be admissible for security reasons, he is required to refer the 
matter to the Department of State for further advice. The 
Department of State may then conduct an independent or supple- 
mentary investigation and may utilize the services of other agen- 
cies of the federal government. 

The possession of a visa does not entitle an alien to enter the 
United States; it is only a permit to apply for admission. The alien 
must now satisfy the Attorney General that he is eligible for 
admission under the immigration laws. The Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, in the Department of Justice, has authority 
to make an altogether independent security check and in the 
course of it utilize other agencies of the United States. If an alien 
is admitted to the United States he may be deported for subversive 
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activities. (During the years 1941-1950, 17 alien persons were 
deported because of subversive or anarchistic activity. In the 
period 1951-1959, 218 persons were deported for these causes. )"” 


Six Recent Laws 


In 1954, six new laws of the 83rd Congress dealt with anti- 
communist or anti-subversion matters as follows: All rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities of the Communist Party were terminated 
by Public Law 637-83. Grants of immunity from prosecution to 
witnesses testifying on national security in order to compel them 
to testify before committees of Congress, federal grand juries, 
and the courts, were authorized by Public Law 600-83. The death 
penalty or imprisonment for life for espionage in peace-time was 
provided in Public Law 777-83. An act (Public Law 603-83) 
made the jumping of bail a criminal offense, subject to penalties 
of a fine up to $5,000 or imprisonment for five years, or both. This 
was advocated because certain communist leaders had jumped 
bail. Forfeiture of nationality by persons convicted of certain 
crimes indicative of an act of treason or an attempt to overthrow 
the U.S. or to bear arms against the U.S. was provided in Public 
Law 772-83. The provisions apply both to naturalized and native- 
born citizens. The listing with the Attorney General of all print- 
ing presses and machines in the control of “communist-action” and 
“communist-front” organizations or groups in the U.S. was re- 
quired by Public Law 557-83. 

On April 27, 1953, President Eisenhower asked Congress for 
revision of the immigration statutes, making 10 specific criticisms. 
On March 17, 1960, President Eisenhower sent a request to 
Congress, repeating in substance several earlier requests to 
previous Congresses, asking for doubling of the number of quota 
immigrants and authorization of entry annually of 10,000 refugees 
from oppression and persecution. The President proposed accept- 
ance of total quotas which would equal one-sixth of one per cent 
of the population of the United States on the basis of the census 


of 1960 rather than that of 1920, as under present law. The Presi- 
dent also asked for distribution of the unused quotas of “under- 
subscribed” ‘countries among the “oversubscribed” countries. He 
went so far as to express the opinion that the quota system should 
be abolished eventually and be replaced by “a policy subject to 
flexible standards”. 

Congress took no action on these recommendations in 1960, 
except that in July 1960, a few days after observance of World 
Refugee Year ended, Congress made provisions for admission of 
additional refugees, as noted in our chapter on refugees. 


Party Platforms in 1960 


The Democratic National Convention on July 12, 1960, adopted 
as a part of the section on foreign policy an immigration plank, 
including the following: 

“We shall adjust our immigration, nationality and refugee poli- 
cies to eliminate discrimination and to enable members of scat- 
tered families abroad to be united with relatives already in our 
midst. 

“The national origins quota system of limiting immigration con- 
tradicts the founding principles of this nation. It is inconsistent 
with our belief in the rights of man. 

“The revision of immigration and nationality laws we seek will 
implement.our belief that enlightened immigration, naturalization 
and refugee policies and humane administration of them are 
important aspects of our foreign policy. 

“These laws will bring greater skills to our land, reunite fami- 
lies, permit the United States to meet its fair share of world pro- 
grams of rescue and rehabilitation, and take advantage of 
immigration as an important factor in the growth of the American 
economy.... 

“We must remove the distinctions between native-born and 
naturalized citizens to ensure full protection of our laws to all. 
There is no place in the United States for “second-class citizenship’. 
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“The protections provided by due process, right of appeal, and 
statutes of limitation, can be extended to non-citizens without 
hampering the security of our nation.... 

“We commend the Democratic Congress for the initial steps 
that have recently been taken toward liberalizing changes in immi- 
gration law. However, this should not be a piecemeal project and 
we are confident that a Democratic President in cooperation with 
Democratic Congresses will again implant a humanitarian and 
liberal spirit in our nation’s immigration and citizenship policies.” 

The Republican Party on July 27, 1960 adopted the following 
plank on immigration: 

“Immigration has historically been a great factor in the growth 
of the United States, not only in numbers but in the enrichment 
of ideas that immigrants have brought with them. The Republican 
Administration has given refuge to more than 32,000 victims of 
communist tyranny from Hungary, ended needless delay in proc- 
essing applications for naturalization, and has urged other enlight- 
ened legislation to liberalize existing restrictions. 

“Immigration has been reduced to the point where it does not 
provide the stimulus to growth that it should, nor are we fulfilling 
our obligation as a haven for the oppressed. Republican conscience 
and Republican policy require that: 

“1. The annual number of immigrants we accept be at least 

doubled. 
“2. Obsolete immigration laws be amended by abandoning the 
outdated 1920 census date as a base and substituting the 
1960 census. 

“3. The guidelines of our immigration policy be based upon 
judgment of the individual merit of each applicant for 
admission and citizenship.” 
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VI. The Population Explosion 


What about the so-called population explosion in relation to 
international migration? 

The population explosion appears to have begun about the year 
1930. The “accelerated proliferation of human life itself” has come 
about largely because of reduction in the death rate resulting from 
improvements in sanitation, and in the application of modern 
medicine. Some of the more spectacular increases in population 
have been taking place in the under-developed countries where 
reductions in the death rate have only recently been achieved. A 
United Nations report states that the dramatic trends in lowered 
death rates in the under-developed countries have apparently “no 
precedent in the history of mortality among the countries of the 
world which now enjoy the lowest rates”. 


Youthful People in Under-developed Nations 


Birth rates in the under-developed countries cannot be stated 
precisely because of the lack of information. The scanty informa- 
_ tion available indicates that birth rate in these countries seems to 

be about 40 per thousand inhabitants, that there is no evidence 
of general upward or downward trends in these nations, and that 
the rates are about twice as high as those in the more developed 
nations. Changes in birth rates have been gradual compared with 
those of the death rates. Another fact of importance is the youth- 
fulness of the peoples in the less developed nations. They have a 
high proportion of young parents-to-be and young parents com- 
pared with the more developed nations, so that this makes for 
speeding up the population growth. 

In the current stage of the population explosion, “Latin America 
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is in the van, Asia is moving into high gear, and Africa moves at a 
slower pace but with great potential”.?? United Nations demog- 
raphers have estimated that in these less developed areas the net 
gain of population per year will rise from about 37,000,000 persons 
in 1960 to about 64,000,000 in 1975, while in the more developed 
areas of Europe and North America the annual net increase in 
population will be only about 11,000,000 a year in this period. 


Many and Great Issues 


“In this new and massive expansion of mankind lie international 
issues of the first magnitude,” Richard M. Fagley generalizes.”* 
These issues have been neglected by governments, while church- 
men also have given them little attention. He writes that the rapid 
growth of population is of such magnitude that it is interfering 
with plans for economic development, including food production, 
in certain countries, e.g., India, Indonesia and Egypt. 

The attitudes of the various religions toward population control 
are documented by Dr. Fagley. In nations where Buddhism and 
Hinduism predominate “the least legislative restrictions are found” 
with respect to measures for dealing with the problem. In Islamic 
areas the situation varies — in Turkey contraception is illegal, in 
Egypt and Pakistan it is lawful. Orthodox Jewry’s teaching forbids 
use of contraceptives, but Jews generally are reported to practice 
planned parenthood, and contraception is legal in Israel. In the 
so-called “Catholic States” the sale of contraceptives is generally 
illegal, although Honduras and Argentina are reported to lack 
specific prohibitory legislation. In Austria and the Philippines 
physicians are given discretion by law. Birth control is widely 
practiced in Puerto Rico. Roman Catholic teaching sanctions 
periodic continence, or the rhythm method, while contraceptives 
are condemned. 

Eastern Orthodoxy prohibits the use of contraceptives, but they 
are reported to be generally on sale in urban areas of Greece. 

In nations under communist rule there are “shifting policies”. 
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Situation in the United States 


In eight states of the United States the sale of contraceptives is 
prohibited by law. Generally in the predominantly Protestant 
countries contraception is not prohibited. Protestant teaching with 
respect to responsible parenthood is declared to resemble “a wild 
wood with many trails”. In the U. S., Dr. Fagley states, the move- 
ment for family planning went forward without much encourage- 
ment from official Protestantism. Non-theological factors seem to 
have elicited the interest and participation of Protestant laymen 
and clergymen. During recent years resolutions approving planned 
parenthood have come from the Methodist Church, the United 
Lutheran Church, the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
and other bodies. The World Council of Churches received in 
1959 the report of a study group on the meaning of responsible 
parenthood stating that the means of preventing conception should 
“be acceptable to both husband and wife in Christian conscience” 
and should be such that “on the best evidence available, they do 
neither physical nor emotional harm”. The Orthodox member of 
the group, while sharing the concern of the others, pointed out 
that the official teaching of his church “holds that parents have not 
the right to prevent the creative process of matrimonial inter- 
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course... 


Relation to Migration 


The relation of the population explosion to the recent migration 
of people, particularly from the “overpopulated countries”, seems 
to have been most specifically discussed in a study by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, International Migration, 1945-1957.** 
“Since the end of the Second World War, migration movements on 
a quite unprecedented scale have taken place throughout the 
world,” it is stated. Also, in the period under review, the receiving 
nations “have adopted more cautious and selective policies of 
admission” than in earlier eras. Another characteristic feature of 
the period has been “the existence of political, as distinguished 
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from economic, migration movements. These political forces have 
resulted in what is commonly known as the migration of refugees.” 

“Detailed statistical evidence” is not available, says the ILO 
study, for consideration of effects of migration on the overpopu- 
lated countries. However, “there can be little doubt that emigra- 
tion from overpopulated countries . . . has on the whole facilitated 
the development of those countries by easing population pressure, 
which was retarding the rise in productivity”. The most detailed 
information from which the generalization is made relates to Italy, 
but it is believed that the same situation obtains in other countries 
of southern Europe, including Greece. 

Outside of Europe, where there is a rapid growth of the 
economically active population, emigration “has barely reached 
sufficient proportions to make substantial contribution to the solu- 
tion of the problem”. This generalization is said to apply to all of 
Asia and to most of Central and South America. Although there 
have been large population movements in Africa, “the information 
available is insufficient” to permit an over-all summary. 

And what of effects on the receiving countries? It is concluded 
“that immigration kept within reasonable limits need not prevent 
productivity from improving or wages from rising as productivity 
improves. Developments in countries where it has been an im- 
portant economic factor fully confirm this thesis”. 

What of prospects for the countries mainly affected by the popu- 
lation explosion? Because of the more cautious and selective 
policies of admission of the nations of immigration, it is concluded 
that “most of the countries suffering from overpopulation can 
hardly count on emigration as a way out of their difficulties and it 
seems unlikely that the position will improve very much, at least 
in the near future”. “It would therefore be better [for the over- 
populated countries] to find other ways of raising productivity 
and the level of employment, particularly by making more efficient 
use of existing labor resources.” Technical and economic assistance 
from the developed countries “with plenty of capital” will aid the 
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less developed countries in dealing with their own problems. 
And “much remains to be done by way of protecting and assist- 
ing the migrants”, says the ILO report. 
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VII. Is America Going Roman 
Catholic By Immigration? 


The question above is part of discussions in the Protestant 
world. Note has already been taken of the public discussions for 
limitation of immigration prior to establishment of the quota sys- 
tem, and of considerations since that date. Although there is 
apparently no record of formal Protestant action in favor of the 
“cultural balance” or cultural heritage that legislators wished to 
preserve, it is clear that the quota system favored so-called Protes- 
tant countries in Northern and Western Europe and put Eastern 
and Southern Europe into a less favored position. However, the 
nations in Northern and Western Europe have not fully used their 
quotas. 

The Government of the United States does not ask the immi- 
grant applying for a visa to enter the U. S. concerning his religion, 
and therefore no precise information is available. However, prob- 
ably the following data are pertinent to the discussion: 

The new immigration of the years 1908-12 was equal annually 
to about one per cent of total population of the U. S. Since the 
establishment of the quota system the net immigration has been 
becoming a progressively smaller percentage of the total popula- 
tion. In the period 1951-59, for example, the number of immigrant 
aliens admitted has been equal to only akout one-fifth of one 
per cent of the total population of the nation. This includes immi- 
grants under quota, those coming under special laws, and those 
from the nations of the Western Hemisphere for whom there is no 
quota. 
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Some Comparisons 

In 1906 the U. S. Census of Religious Bodies recorded 35,068,058 
members of religious bodies of all faiths of whom 14,210,755 — or 
almost 40 per cent — were Roman Catholics. 

In 1958, the compilation of membership of all bodies officially 
reported in the Yearbook of American Churches,%* recorded 
109,557,741 persons of all faiths. Of these 39,509,508, or 36 per cent, 
were Roman Catholics. 

Protestants in 1906 numbered 21,040,835 persons, or almost 60 
per cent of the total of 35,068,058 members of all faiths. In 1958 
Protestants reported numbered 61,504,669 persons, or almost 56 
per cent of the total of 109,557,741 members of all faiths. 

In the interval the really marked gains were registered in the 
numbers of Eastern Orthodox, who reported only 129,606 — or only 
about one-third of one per cent of the total of 35,068,058 persons 
of all faiths in 1906, and 2,545,318 in 1958, or 2.3 per cent of the 
109,557,741 members of all faiths. Also by the Jews, who reported 
101,475 persons in 1906 — heads of families only — and 5,500,000 
persons in 1958, an estimate of all Jews of all ages in communities 
having Jewish congregations. 

Thus both Roman Catholics and Protestants were smaller pro- 
portions of total church membership in 1958 than in 1906, both 
being less by about 4 percentage points. 


Official Reports of Various Groups 


Roman Catholic gains between 1906 and 1956 were below all of 
the following Protestant denominations or groups: the Baptist 
bodies generally, the Latter-day Saints, the Churches of Christ, 
the Mennonite bodies, the Adventist bodies, and a portion of the 
Lutheran bodies, Richard C. Wolf, Associate Professor of Church 
History in the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology reports after 
studying statistical trends.*? Professor Wolf writes that neither 
mergers nor divisions explain the trends of five decades. They are 
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not explained by the type of religious organization, (polity), or 
program. Arranging the large groups by “theological mood”, he 
finds that the more conservative bodies have officially reported by 
far the greatest gains. However, he states that the Roman Catholics 
have apparently not appealed to new members as strongly as have 
the Protestant bodies mentioned above. 

Between 1906 and 1956, the officially reported church member- 
ship of all bodies had increased by over 200 per cent, while the 
Roman Catholic gain was 180 per cent, Professor Wolf concluded. 
In the interval some large bodies broadened their definitions of 
membership, and thus the basis of reporting. However, it appears 
that the more significant changes in this respect were made prior to 
the federal Census of Religious Bodies for 1926. 


The Recent Decades 


Considering only the most recent three decades — 1926 to 1958 
— and comparing membership with total population, one finds the 
official report as follows: 

Protestants numbered 31,511,701 persons in 1926 and were 27.0 
per cent of the total population of the nation. In 1958 Protestants 
numbered 61,504,669 and were 35.5 per cent of the population. 

Roman Catholics numbered 18,605,003 in 1926 — 16 per cent of 
the population; 39,509,508 in 1958, or 22.8 per cent of the popula- 
_ tion. 

Most Protestant bodies include as members those who have 
attained full membership, usually persons 13 years of age and over, 
while Roman Catholics enumerate baptized persons of all ages, 
including children. However, the Lutheran bodies, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and a few others also report as members all 
baptized persons. 

If we consider only the period since 1950, we find that the 
Roman Catholics numbered 27,766,141 in 1950, according to the 
Official Catholic Directory,*® and 39,509,508 in 1958, a gain of over 


42 per cent. 
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Protestants, according to reports in the Yearbook of American 
Churches, numbered 50,021,960 in 1950 and 61,504,669 in 1958, a 
gain of 23 per cent. 

However, in 1958, the Roman Catholic figures included for the 
first time, 2,000,000 persons in the Military Ordinate, which num- 
bered all Catholic persons in the armed services of the U. S. at 
home and abroad, all members of their families, and all persons in 
the families of civilian employees of the U.S. working abroad. The 
same figure, 2,000,000 was included in the 1959 total.* 

Thus the officially reported gains of the Roman Catholics have 
been more rapid since 1950. But the 1950’s were a period of low 
immigration, the average being only 250,000 yearly. If half of 
these persons were Roman Catholics, the gain by immigration 
would be only about 125,000 persons yearly. Yet the net gain of 
the Roman Catholics reported per year in the decade prior to 1959 
was over 1,300,000. 


A Survey Sample 


“What is your religion?” was the question asked in 1957 by the 
Bureau of the Census of a nation-wide sample of 35,000 households 
having over 100,000 persons. The results were then stated in terms 
of the 119,333,000 civilians 14 years of age and over. Of these, 
78,952,000 persons or 66.2 per cent were reported to be Protestant; 
30,669,000 Roman Catholic, or 25.7 per cent; Jewish 3,868,000, or 
3.2 per cent; other religions 1,545,000, or 1.3 per cent; “no religion” 
3,195,000 or 2.7 per cent; religion not reported 1,104,000, or 0.9 
per cent. Because the question had never before been asked of the 
people by the Bureau, these figures cannot be compared with any 
others. Obviously, they cannot be compared with the official 
reports of membership in the churches. 

There was also an enumeration of the children under 14 years 
of age in the sample. Considering only the children in families 
where both parents reported the same faith, the following were 
reported: 
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There were 11,757,000 children under age 14 in addition to the 
30,669,000 Roman Catholics over 14 years of age; those under 14 
years were equal to 38.3 per cent of the number 14 years and over. 

There were 30,558,000 children under age 14 in addition to 
78,952,000 Protestants over 14 years; those under 14 were equal 
to 38.7 per cent of the number 14 years and over. 
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VIII. Official Positions of Many 
Protestant Bodies 


Major, or thorough, revisions of the immigration statutes in the 
direction of more liberal and flexible policies, have been recom- 
mended in various recent statements of the National Council of 
Churches and of the National Lutheran Council, which are in 
general accord with those of denominational assemblies, confer- 
ences, and conventions. (In earlier years the Federal Council of 
Churches issued policy statements on immigration. Some of these 
have been summarized previously, in Chapter III. It is also recog- 
nized that the religious bodies have taken positions in other years 
than those noted here, but for lack of space they are not docu- 
mented.) Likewise, specific actions have been taken frequently 
in support of admission of refugees who are victims of tyranny 
and oppression. 

How well are these statements known? Although no one can say 
specifically, they are probably (like other statements on other 
issues ) not widely known or discussed. The present situation may 
present a sort of paradox: There are clear and definite national 
policies — but constituencies appear indifferent, or uninformed. 
Indeed, probably large portions of constituencies may not be in 
agreement with national pronouncements — on immigration or 
other great issues. How can official national views become more 
authentic — and workable? In the final section, below, there are 
summaries of issues that are related to this question. 


_ National Council Policy 
The National Council’s policy statement of 1952, which has been 
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reiterated in substance several times since, concludes as follows: 

“One: The Congress should make the quota system more flex- 
ible. Under existing legislation provision is made for the possible 
admission to the United States, each year, of 154,000 immigrants. 
For one reason or another, the quotas assigned to many countries 
are not now being filled. We believe serious consideration should 
be given to the pooling or adjusting of unused quotas in order to 
facilitate family reunion, to provide skills needed in our country, 
and to offer asylum to persecuted victims of totalitarian regimes. 
While any permanent solution of the problems of over-popula- 
tion can be effected only by basic economic and social adjustments 
within the countries concerned, it seems clear that migration 
opportunities, however limited, can be a helpful factor in easing 
the tensions occasioned by surplus peoples. 

“Two: The Congress should complete the process of amending 
immigration and naturalization laws so that, within the quota 
system, all discriminatory provisions based upon considerations of 
color, race, or sex would be removed. 

“Three: The Congress should establish a system of fair hearings 
and appeals respecting the issuance of visas and deportation pro- 
ceedings. It is right and proper that Congress shall approve such 
precautionary measures as may be required to ensure our nation 
against the infiltration of individuals hostile to the basic principles 
of the Constitution and institutions of the United States. We 
believe this end can be achieved without the imposition of such 
restrictive measures as would violate the American conception of 
justice. 

“We believe the people of our churches would welcome the 
establishment of a National Commission to study with due regard 
for our international objectives, the problem of population pres- 
sures throughout the world, and the possible bearing of these 
pressures upon our immigration policies.” 

A resolution by the National Council in 1960 contained this 
reference to naturalized citizens: “Under the McCarran-Walter 
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Act naturalized citizens do not receive equal status with their 
native-born fellow citizens. The General Board believes that 
admission to citizenship in the United States should entitle the 
beneficiary to all duties, rights, and privileges on an equal footing 
with native-born citizens. There is no place in our society for 
second-class citizenship.” 


Lutheran Council Policy 


The National Lutheran Council’s statement of 1960, “Immigra- 
tion Policy: Moral Issues and the National Interest”, includes 
under five points on “Possible Objectives of U. S. Immigration 
Laws’, “some procedures already in force under current immigra- 
tion laws” and is offered as being “compatible with universally 
applicable moral principles and, in their totality, conducive to a 
climate favorable to the development of international justice and 
good will”. The five proposed objectives follow: 

“1. To supply our permanent population with a steady propor- 
tion of new-comers who have chosen the United States as their 
new homeland and who can impart to their American neighbors 
an understanding of the cultures, attitudes, and interests of other 
races and peoples of the world. 

“2. To assume the United States’ proper share of international 
responsibility for the resettlement of refugees and of other persons 
urgently in need of the compassionate haven of a new homeland. 

“3. To facilitate the reuniting of families. 

“4, To facilitate the entry of persons possessing special skills or 
other capacities needed by the American economy and culture. 

“5. To admit annually a reasonable number of the persons 
described above on an objective basis of selection, which, while 
discriminating, will not be discriminatory with respect to race, 
national origin, color, or religion, testifying thereby to the United 
States’ recognition of the interlocking and mutual interests of all 
nations with regard to the migration of peoples, the interaction of 
cultures and the respect of universal human rights.” 
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Denominational Actions 


In general accord with the spirit and main direction of the 
representative policy statements above are the following denom- 
inational actions: 

The General Conference of the Methodist Church, 1960, de- 
clared that the latest census, rather than that of 1920, should be 
used as the basis for immigration quotas, and that these should be 
revised in “harmony with our current population trends, our cur- 
rent economy , etc. “Additional criteria should be based on (a) the 
reuniting of families, (b) the right of asylum, (c) special needs to 
relieve refugee and population pressures, (d) general immigra- 
tion.” There should be in our statutes “no bias toward naturalized 
citizens”, and they should be “in the same status as native-born 
persons, except where citizenship was procured by fraud or 
illegality”. “Resident aliens should be given the same protection 
and benefits accorded U. S. citizens, except for the right to vote 
and to hold elective office.” 

A separate resolution was adopted by the 1960 General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church affirming “the duty of the church 
to provide pastoral care and services at the points of entry’ for 
migrating peoples, and “in places where refugees and migrating 
people are detained or assembled in camp situations’. “We ‘aiso 
recognize the obligation of the church to assist people to find 
permanent residence and to help in all possible ways with their 
adjustment to the new environment, including the achievement of 
the privileges of the life and fellowship of the local congregation 
and the access to pastoral ministry.” 

“Liberalization of the national immigration laws to bring them 
in line with our national character and position in the world today,” 
was advocated by the General Council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, 1956, by “taking a more humane position 
regarding sick and dependent family members of immigrants, even 
at the hazard of incurring some public charges, establishing a 


liberal, flexible quota system, liberalizing sponsorship require- 
ments, eliminating those parts of the McCarran-Walter Act which 
deny to our naturalized citizens the right of normal court appeal.” 


“We emphasize again our concern for the uprooted peoples of 
the world who, in their search for freedom and opportunity look 
to our country as a place of refuge and a new home, and to our 
churches for material aid, resettlement assistance, and spiritual 
ministrations, the American Baptist Convention declared in 1958. 
Also: “We recommend an amendment to the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 to eliminate discrimination based on race, 
color, or sex, to revise the national origins quota system, and to 
provide more adequately for the admission of refugees as well as 
other immigrants who qualify for admission to the United States.” 


“We urge revision of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act to 
provide for a non-discriminating unified quota system, an increase 
in the number of immigrants per year, and the establishment of a 
priority system based upon a standard of determination more 
adequately covering the problems which various families and 
individuals face in immigration,” the General Conference of the 
Church of the Brethren said in 1956. 


“President Eisenhower’s proposals illustrate the directions in 
which our national policy should move and offer a real beginning 
point for Christian support,” it was said in a resolution by the 
International Convention of Christian Churches (Disciples of 
‘Christ ), 1957. “We urge and commend such action as will include 

. raising of the immigration quota ceiling to approximately 
220,000 persons annually . . .; amelioration of the national origins 
quota system by providing that part of the increase (of 65,000 per- 
sons a year) be distributed among the ‘minimum quota’ areas and 
the remainder to each country in proportion to its share of total 
immigration to the United States in the last three decades; liberali- 
zation of the deportation provisions of the act requiring more 
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careful procedure for judicial review in deportation cases... 
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The General Synod, Evangelical and Reformed Church, 1953, 
called upon “the Congress of the United States to revise our Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952 ...so as to (a) permit a more 
flexible use of unfilled quotas by refugees from tyranny, disaster, 
and poverty; (b) to eliminate such racist restrictions as charge 
persons of Asiatic ancestry against the quota of their ancestors’ 
country rather than their own; and (c) to provide for a system of 
fair hearings and appeals which will protect the immigrant and 
naturalized citizen from the arbitrary power of officials to refuse 
a visa or carry out deportation proceedings.” 


The National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
1952 passed the following resolution: “Whereas we as Christians 
are concerned for the welfare and just treatment of all peoples of 
the world; and whereas, our present immigration policy includes 
certain restrictive provisions which work injustice and unreason- 
able hardship on some people, especially those in the Far East, 
therefore be it resolved, that we urge the appointment of a com- 
mission of qualified persons by the President of the United States 
drawn equally from public and private life (a) to review our 
permanent immigration policy and its basic assumptions....” 


The General Assembly, Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
passed a resolution in 1953, stating in part: “The National Origin 
Quota System which was first applied in 1924 is no longer rele- 
vant. It is based upon 1920 census figures and does not deal 
realistically with our present populations’ national origins. If we 
insist upon quotas they should be as relevant as the latest available 
census figures. Such a correction now would mean the admission 
of 251,182 persons rather than 154,658. Better still, however, 
would be a policy that allowed all unused quotas to be pooled 
from year to year and made available without limiting references 
to ethnic groupings, to countries with the most acute population 
surpluses. This alone is compatible with our Christian affirmation 
of the intrinsic worth of every human being.” 
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On Refugees 


With respect to refugees specifically, there have been many 
actions during the past 15 years. From among these, certain state- 
ments representative of many more documents are here noted. 


The General Board of the National Council of Churches passed, 
in December 1959, a resolution noting an earlier action calling for 
church support of World Refugee Year and asking member 
churches to encourage the Congress “to act responsibly for the 
problems of refugees in ways consonant with the position of the 
United States within the world community”. More definitely, the 
Board asked the churches to support the following measures: 


“(1) The United States should have permanent legislation 
providing for the non-quota visa admission of 10,000 refugees and 
escapees annually. No other single step could more clearly testify 
to the American interest in and devotion to the solution of the 
refugee problems in the world. 


“(2) The General Board is unreservedly opposed to the regu- 
lar admission of refugees ‘on parole’. It recognizes that the use 
of the parole facility in emergencies, as in the case of the Hun- 
garian revolt, is necessary, but the parolee status imposes upon 
the refugee already burdened with hardship and loss an added 
indignity, and is not to be considered a suitable way in which to 
extend our help to the homeless. 


“(3) The General Board believes that the United States should 
continue and increase its active and substantial cooperation with 
other nations of good will in meeting the continuing needs through 
the programs of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migra- 
tion, the United States Escapee Program, and the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency. More especially, the General Board 
calls upon the President to allocate the full $10,000,000 provided 
for World Refugee Year expenditure under the Mutual Security 
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Act for 1959-1960 for governmental and intergovernmental refugee 
projects...” 

Commendation of President Eisenhower's proposals “for a 
permanent plan for admitting escapees from communism” was 
voiced by the American Baptist Convention, 1957. “More gen- 
erous provision should be made for the admission of refugees dis- 
placed because of war or persecution,” said the General 
Conference of the Methodist Church, 1960. “Legislation... is 
needed to make permanent provisions for resettlement of refugees 
and political escapees in this country,” the International Conven- 
tion of Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ) declared in 1957. 
“There is immediate need for a permanent United States immigra- 
tion program to aid refugees and escapees,” the General Confer- 
ence of the Church of the Brethren declared in 1957. “We 
commend the President’s proposal for a permanent plan for admit- 
ting escapees from communism, ...” the Synod of the American 
Evangelical Lutheran Church declared in 1957, asking that the 
plan should include “victims of religious or political persecution’. 

The National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church urged 
“the Congress of the United States to support President Eisen- 
hower’s recommendations by adopting new legislation for the 
admission of a specified number of refugees, escapees, and orphans 
on the basis of non-quota visas, and calls upon dioceses, par- 
ishes, and churchmen to urge their legislators to support such 
measures . (1957) * 

A few aspects of this issue are dealt with, among many other 
matters, by Ralph L. Roy in his study of communism and the 
churches over roughly 40 years. The efforts of communists to 
penetrate the churches of the United States (which may be called 
an attempt that failed) were countered by activities of anti- 


* The quotations of policy statements in this Chapter are all from printed 
texts or manuscripts in the files of the Bureau of Research and Survey. 
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communists. Because of the efforts of these opposing forces, 
Mr. Roy concluded that the tasks of the churches in social action 
and reform were greatly handicapped. He also believed that the 
anti-communists had perhaps done more damage to the advance- 
ment of the social concerns of the churches than the communists.*® 
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IX. What is “The Activating 
Concern”? 


Throughout the different eras of United States immigration 
since about 1910, the emphases in the Protestant response and 
participation have varied. As has been noted above, the churches 
ministered to immigrants by organizing ethnic or foreign-speaking 
congregations among the new arrivals. They established settle- 
ment houses in cities, and organized educational and recreational 
programs under church auspices. Officials of the Protestant 
churches took a leading part in the search for a method of assign- 
ing quotas for immigrants, but the most prominent figure was 
seeking mainly for a method of dealing fairly with Orientals, only 
to see Congress thwart his aim by bringing about Oriental exclu- 
sion. The church bodies continually raised their voices in oppo- 
sition to Oriental exclusion and to discrimination because of race. 
These latter years special services on behalf of refugees have been 
undertaken. The official church positions are consistently in favor 
of revisions of the quota system so as to make it more flexible. 

Why have these ideas been advanced and these activities car- 
ried on? If one may sum up and say that large parts of the pro- 
grams of churches here reviewed can be called in the field of social 
welfare, broadly understood, then the following generalization 
seems aptly to apply here: 

“The Churches are more alike in their practices in social welfare 
than in their reasons for them, and more alike in their reasons 
than in their explanations of them. An outsider, hearing us talk, 
would be dismayed by our differences; seeing us act, he would 
be convinced that we are in general agreement. Herein lies one 
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of the interesting and significant aspects of interdenominational 
cooperation. Participation in common practices demonstrates a 
practical Christian unity and facilitates cooperation in examining 
the basic principles and presuppositions which are largely shared 
among us.” These words are in the Introduction by Roswell P. 
Barnes to the volume, The Activating Concern, an inquiry into 
the “historical and theological bases” of the churches in relation 
to social welfare.’ 

The editor of the volume, E. Theodore Bachman, quotes a 
European theologian, Hans Amussen, as observing: “We in Europe 
have laid great emphasis on theological knowledge, yet as Chris- 
tians we have known better than we have done. But I think you 
Americans, with your so-called activism in church life, have done 
better than you know.” 

The editor of The Activating Concern also supplies this succinct 
statement by way of an understanding of church concern and 
activity: “While the Christian faith responds to God in worship, 
it expresses itself in service to fellow men. As worship and service 
belong together, they grow at their deepest out of a redemptive, 
Christocentric theology that recognizes the interdependence of 
individuals within society and the dependence of all upon God. 
That such recognition has been but partially matched by achieve- 
ment is one of the stubborn and tragic facts of Christian history. 
But that the outreach and the concern continues, and manifests 
itself in countless ways, reveals something of the life-giving Spirit 
of God among the churches in our uneasy day.” 

And further: The “basis of concern is broadly biblical, with 
special regard for certain precepts, and above all a recognition 
of Jesus Christ as authority. As to motivation, they [the officials 
of churches] reveal an admitted adversity, including the teaching 
and example of Jesus, God’s redemptive love in Christ, missionary 
and evangelistic intent, the example of other Christians, humani- 
tarian impulses, regard for man’s worth and dignity, a passion 
for justice .... 
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“The facts of the Christian faith are established and sure, but 
the response, the functional and effective witness to these facts, 
is to be made in each generation of believers and by every indi- 
vidual among them. Here the motivation of the Christian is joined 
to responsible action, linking faith and love in hope, and justice 
and mercy in service.” 

“Meeting human need as a means for expressing the love of 
Christ is a theme which runs through official and unofficial” docu- 
ments of the Churches, Victor Obenhaus notes in the same vol- 
ume.'. The various reports from denominations recall that 
“church-sponsored help for immigrant families” was one of the 
earliest and best-organized forms of church social service. A 
group of Lutherans reporting in the book (Francis Shearer, 
Lawrence J. Holt, Holger P. Jorgensen, and Henry J. Whiting) 
state: “Some of the methods of the modern resettlement of refu- 
gees have a longer church-related history than is commonly sup- 
posed.” Resettlement services by Lutherans were well-developed 
by the year 1865. 

Thus social services to immigrants in early days both directly 
and indirectly influenced other forms of church social service. 
And it is often observed in home mission circles that the present 
urban church departments and services of the varous denomina- 
tions are outgrowths of the foreign-speaking work of the 
denominations described in Chapter II, previously. 
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X. Summary of Certain Issues 


Numerous issues continue to press for discussion and decision, 
and a brief summary of those deemed the more persistent is now 
attempted. 

l. Services for refugees. The findings of an earlier study 
(Landis and Jacquet)*' are here drawn upon. It appears that 
there is broad support for special services on behalf of the resettle- 
ment of refugees in the United States, including some active 
cooperation with governments and interdenominational agencies 
in the process. Certain local churches found that it was a practical 
human service which they felt they should render, and which, as 
a few at least have testified, enabled a congregation to take on 
with satisfaction tasks beyond the running of their own institu- 
tion. The refugee (and it is hard to define the term), it is thought, 
is an immigrant in special need. He does not have the resources 
or the resilience of the ordinary migrating national. Thus there is 
a good case for helping the victims of political oppression and of 
the tyranny of the “total state”. This service is also regarded as 
peculiarly appropriate because of the unusual position assumed 
by the American people for international cooperation. It has been 
generally felt that the churches were through this service con- 
tributing to the healing and creative processes deemed essential in 
the building of world community. The practical services of the 
churches of the United States for the resettlement of refugees have 
also been generally commended by foreign missionaries. 

2. The “compassionate cases”. Much of what is said above 
appears to apply also to programs for the “compassionate cases’, 
such as those for orphans and the tubercular, and migration for 
the purposes of family reunion. 
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3. The ordinary migrating national. Here another realm is 
entered. During recent decades American church officials, with 
some exceptions, have apparently given less consideration to 
services for regular migrating nationals than was the situation 
in the early 1920’s, when an interdenominational and an interna- 
tional bureau of. reference for migrating peoples (described 
earlier ) was established and maintained until 1929. A somewhat 
similar referral service has been operated during the past few 
years by the Lutheran World Federation with which Lutheran 
Immigration Service cooperates. The issues raised would seem 
to be in the realm of the practical. These services have secured 
the names of immigrants while they were abroad and have trans- 
mitted them to local churches at or near their points of destination 
in the U.S.A. If in 1926 about 15,000 referrals of the names of 
immigrants could be arranged and financed, could such a service 
be appropriately reestablished? 

4, Legislative... National positions have been taken frequently 
by denominations and by interdenominational agencies looking 
toward the liberalization of the statutes. How well are these 
known locally and how well are they implemented? Has Congress 
listened to the Protestant churches during recent years on general 
immigration policy? What are the main factors and influences in 
Congress and in the churches which have been involved in these 
relationships, and which have influenced effectiveness? It has 
been observed that Congress probably has listened with respect 
to refugees, but not with regard to general revision of the 
basic laws. 

As to size of the annual quota —if a conservative Congress 
could decide that the economy could absorb some 154,000 persons 
as immigrants in the early 1920’s, when our population was around 
107,000,000, does it seem at least equally responsible action to 
admit 225,000 or 250,000 people when the population is about 
180,000,000? Would this, at least, be a step toward responsible 
living in a world community? 
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If the national origins quota system is to be maintained, would 
it also be reasonable and responsible to reassign unused quotas 
to other nations, perhaps in proportion to their share of total 
immigration into the United States during several recent decades? 

Under what circumstances should support be given to discus- 
sion of ways and means of regulating immigration without national 
origins quotas? Should discretion be given to the President to 
distribute an annual fixed quota, by categories, after consultation 
with executive departments and with the annual concurrence of 
Congress? Under such a plan the President would have authority 
to establish categories the first year, and if at any time Congress 
would not approve future plans, the categories of the previous 
year would remain in effect. 

Should provision be made for the annual admission of up to 
10,000 to 20,000 refugees above quotas without their being classi- 
fied as on parole? Such proposals were widely recommended 
during the World Refugee Year. 

5. Church policy matters. What should be the role of the 
church in relation to that of the state? To what extent should 
the church subject its policies and services to “the national wel- 
fare’? To what extent should the church be critical of national 
policies? May a church agency properly accept government funds 
for specific services to migrating people? Has the receipt of such 
(limited ) funds in the past in any way interfered with the inde- 
pendence of the churches or their capacity to disagree with 
national policy on occasion? 

One of the key issues has to do with interfaith relationships. 
Is Protestant policy to be only defensive in relation to that of 
the Roman Catholics, or are there possibilities of fruitful coopera- 
tion? Religious agencies, Protestant and Roman Catholic, have 
worked side-by-side with a fair degree of cooperation in the serv- 
ice of refugees and in advocating legislation in behalf of refugees. 
Does this experience point the way for wider cooperation? In 
what ways might there be systematic exchange of information 
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and points of view? Might this lead at least to better under- 
standing, and perhaps to further cooperation? | 

Another has to do with the relation of a confessional group and 
an ecumenical agency. Influencing this issue is the evident fact 
that there are various confessions, and also that these are of vary- 
ing sizes and with different capacities for maintaining specialized 
agencies. When are common services called for, rendered by the 
interdenominational or ecumenical agencies? Do some denomina- 
tions request and require common services, and do others empha- 
size coordination by interdenominational agencies of the 
denominational services? How should these emphases be recon- 
ciled? What should be the programs of local churches with respect 
to the integration of migrating persons with the congregations? 
Should migrating persons be advised usually to relate themselves 
to an “ethnic church” when one is accessible? How does denomi- 
national polity influence local programs of integration? 

6. Broad ethical issues. As has been implied in what has gone 
before, ethical issues come down mainly to the reconciliation of 
various, often conflicting, rights. People have the right to migrate 
— nations have the right to control or limit migration. How shall 
these rights be best reconciled, especially when the receiving 
nations are reported to be becoming more cautious and selective 
in their immigration policies? 

Is it justifiable to make a distinction between European and 
Asian peoples in immigration policies and programs? Is it justi- 
fiable, and responsible, to strive to maintain a sort of balanced 
national culture? It has been said that there probably can be 
no system of limiting migration without some discrimination. 
Should the earnest search be, however, to eliminate dis- 
crimination because of race, color, or religion? How might this 
be accomplished? 

Is it incumbent on the churches to advocate immigration poli- 
cies with a “steady proportion of newcomers who have chosen the 
United States as their homeland and who will impart to their 
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American neighbors an understanding of the cultures, attitudes, 
and interests of the races and peoples of the world” (as the 
National Lutheran Council says )? How should the churches insist- 
ently advocate the implementation of the moral principles of 
equity and compassion? 

Should the churches with equal insistence advocate both the 
fair sharing of their resources and opportunities through immigra- 
tion, and by means of other techniques aid needy persons resident 
in other nations? 
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Church World Service Refugee Resettlement Program 
Denominational Participation 


AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 

AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
ASSEMBLIES OF GoD 

Baptist WORLD ALLIANCE 

BULGARIAN EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCH 
CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 

CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH 

CHURCH OF GoD 

CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
DIscIPLES OF CHRIST 

EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED CHURCH 

THE EVANGELICAL UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH 
GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH OF AMERICA 
HUNGARIAN REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA 
LUTHERAN IMMIGRATION SERVICE 

MENNONITE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 

THE METHODIST CHURCH 

MORAVIAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 

PoLisH NATIONAL CATHOLIC CHURCH 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S. 

THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA 

ROMANIAN ORTHODOX EPISCOPATE OF AMERICA 
RussiAN OrTHODOX CHURCH OF AMERICA 
Russian ORTHODOX CHURCH OUTSIDE Russia 
SERBIAN EASTERN ORTHODOX DIOCESE FOR THE U.S.A. AND CANADA 
SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST WELFARE SERVICE, INC. 
UKRAINIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 
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TABLE I 
PROTESTANT REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT 
December 31, 1960 


Arrivals 
CHURCH WORLD SERVICE SPONSORSHIP—1945 to 1960 
Corporate cases (1945 to 1949), estimated ........00000000000000... 2,493 
Displaced Persons Act: Act of June 25, 1948 and 
trons urnie))6,)1950101948 to 1952) ne cei de 59,299 
_ Refugee Relief Act: Public Law 203, 83rd Congress 

MPPOEBRCE OO Lit ONY mua eee EEE oy lly 30,674 
Hungarian Refugees Emergency Program, 

Pemea-and paroled:( 1956 to L957) 8 ke 7,107 
Pemeraw 60-316 (1957 to 1959) og coclhbetocceceavespey 5,087 
Regular Quota (January 1, 1952 to present) 00... 5,612 
Dutch Indonesian Program, 

Public Laws 85-892 and 86-648 (1957 to present) ........... 6,414 


Refugee Parole Section under Public Law 86-648 
(signed by President Eisenhower July 14, 1960) 
SESS eh. IN cet a6 sn EE 8 uachen tot bo eecateabee 
TOTAL 116,686 
NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL { Sponsorship 


LUTHERAN IMMIGRATION SERVICE } 1945 to 1960 
TOTAL 59,080 


PROTESTANT REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT 
ee tO el DOO ese ool dhs alee ty GRAND TOTAL = 175,766 
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TABLE II 
IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES: 1820-1960 


(From 1820 to 1867 figures represent alien passengers arrived; 1868 through 
1861 and 1895 through 1897 immigrant aliens arrived; 1892 through 1894 
and from 1898 to the present time immigrant aliens admitted. ) 


Number of Number of 
Year Persons Year Persons 
1820-1958" 41,575,563 1859 (ens he 121,282 
1S90 aes ae vee 8,385 186OROea eh Loe 153,640 
1821-1830 143,439 1861-70 2,314,824 
1861510 eee 91,918 
1831-40 599,125 186010 Ard ie 91,985 
hntaus 1863.4 ad en 176,282 
nk a SAW EL Pair: 1864 An 193,418 
Heer ei i ge bal 58 640 18650 248,120 
SG te yan ny 65 365 T866°.0 Va eee 318,568 
rast Rata ES 45 374 1867/2 ee 315,722 
1836 AS ig SL Re wee tye 1 76.242 1868 i 9 ae sacChe ale elaid aves sine aleteye 138,840 
(eave bate no: 79 340 L860 ee eae 352,768 
er Cia icin 38,91 4 IS7G Ln ee 387,203 
TSS erence 68,069 
LS40 Joc one 84,066 1871-80 2,812,191 
iS7l eS ae 321,350 
1841-50 1,713,251 LST ZUNE ie 404,806 
164 ley tee 80,289 1873 0 ee 459,803 
PRAOS sd Mietaoes es 104,565 Si dies Ne a eee 313,339 
1843 ee 52,496 1875 22h. oh ae 227,498 
POAT ee ee 78,615 1S7C el re rae 169,986 
1SAB A Ay 114,371 1877 i eee 141,857 
1OAR OT beaitiiee| 154,416 187 Se. eee 138,469 
BAT lh one ake 234,968 1370 3 eee 177,826 
TSAS Aes raster nae 226,527 1880 457,257 
LSA AE oN Aeaate 297,024 
TS50 ee) eee 369,980 1881-90 5,246,613 
18812 ee 669,431 
1851-60 2,598,214 18890) Uh oye Ng 788,992 
TRS 1a a aes 379,466 1883" 48 eae 603,322 
1655 2. GeU ed) 371,603 188470. Vee 518,592 
LESS Cee ed 368,645 18Shs Shere eyy ae 395,346 
TSS Cio, 427,833 TSSG3 ed ae 334,203 
TS55 i.) fa wae 200,877 1S87 cola eae 490,109 
T8560 Bee ener, 200,436 ISSR ety ae ea 546,889 
TSS 7 as ee 251,306 T8868 ees 444 497 
185s eae 123,126 TSOC eee Pou 455,302 


* Data are for fiscal years ended June 30, except 1820 through 1831 and 1844 
through 1849 fiscal years ended Sept. 30; 1833 through 1842 and 
1851 through 1867 years ended Dec. 31; 1832 covers 15 months ended 
Dec. 31; 1843 nine months ended Sept. 30; 1850 fifteen months ended 
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TABLE II—(Continued) 


IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES: 1820-1960 


Year 


1891-1900 


Number of 
Persons Year 
3,687,564 1996 eee 
560,319 1927 See EATON eT EPO e MELE 
TOOG(My ernie fl 
579,663 
1999505 ta ian 
439,730 7 
285,631 ORO pode 
258,536 
343 067 1931-40 
230,832 TOS LE cae eame is 
929,299 Fie eOL Wed EW | 
311,715 193 ae ea 
448 572 LOSE Ge ce Wrek 
TOSS ee 
8,795,386 $036 Wa er nee 
487,918 {OST ee 
648,743 LORS hey ara 
857,046 {O30 a ed eae 
812.870 TSE WWE CAI Oto an 
1,026,499 
1,100,735 1941-50 
1,285,349 vie cidade 
782,870 
10490 Ge ine 
751,786 1943 
1,041,570 en WiC hs a 
5,735,811 (OSU) Teena 
Sree TOAG AD th ie 
10271 Oe 
838,172 fais 
Se AM cee teas 3K 
1040 Ue ee ee 
1,218,480 noeN 
SERA nav EU ke au 
298.826 
995,403 1951-60 
110,618 LOS WR d ee 
141,132 1950 mate 
430,001 Tee seid ales, 
1 O54 Mead etal! 
4,107,209 LORS Ruan as 
805,228 TORE eee 
309,556 TOST Roe eas 
522.919 TOSS i is teak aie, 
706,896 LOSO ea 
294,314 LOGOtR eens 


Number of 
Persons 


304,488 
335,175 
307,255 
279,678 
241,700 


528,431 


97,139 
35,576 
23,068 
29,470 
34,956 
36,329 
50,244 
67,895 
82,998 
70,756 


1,035,039 


51,776 
28,781 
23,725 
28,551 
38,119 
108,721 
147,292 
170,570 
188,317 
249,187 


2,515,479 


205,717 
265,520 


Dec. 31; and 1868 six months ended June 30. Statistics quoted from 1960 
Annual Report of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, U. S. 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 
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